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n expires ts on the 
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THE NATION, Bow 7 





liscount ts one-third 








The Nation 


ws UP 
Sciools. 
Alphabetized, first, by States; aecond, by Towns, 
CONNECTICUT, Clinton. 
1 fale SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 
Bt the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
preparatory school for both sexes. DwiaHt HOLBROOK, 
A. M., Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, 
ILACK HAI Fa SC "HOOL FOR BOYS.— 
») Thorough preparation for college, with careful 
home training. Nuamberlimited. Highest references 
given. CHARLES GRISWOLD BARTLETT, M.A., Prin. 


Connecticut, Middletown, 
7ILSON GRAMMAR 
Preparatory School for ae. 

For Circular address % 


SCHOOL.—A 
$500 per year. 
. Wirson, A.M. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
Y¥DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
4 School for Girls will reopen on Thursday, the 20th 
of September. Mrs. H. .. LEFERVRE, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 


( TNIVERSITY OF MAR YVLAND.— 
Law School. Nineteenth annual session, Octo- 
ber &, L&S8, 
Address Henry D, HARLAN, See’y. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 


STON UNIVERSITY 
Address the Dean. 
_EDMUND iH. 


2 , 
La wi Se Hol, 


BENNETT, LL.D. 


| a 
7K 


bLneine 
MUNROK, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Be ston. 
SiLI CTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
urses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
ring, Che mistr vy, Architecture, ete. JAMES P, 
Sec'y, FRANCIS A. W AI KER, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 250 Boylston Street, 

( WYIAUNCY-HALL SC ‘HOOL (6zst Year), 
Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 

gy isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
Faculty. Of the twelve candidates presented by Chaun 
ey Hail at the June examinations only one had any 
condition in mathematics rhe location of the school 
buliding, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institut 
Preparation for Harvard, 








with or without Greek. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 
LV M = E. DECOMBES’ FRENCH 
Pe and English Home School for six girls reopens 
September 17, 1888. Highest references. 
112 Newbury Street, 
SCHOOL 
A limited 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 

HE MISSES HUBBARD'S 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. : 
J [OME FOR BOYS. DR. ABBOT AD. 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
tit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all re gee Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. ABROT, Ph.D 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth, 


V hs KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys 


d (twenty-second year).— Begins October 
1, LX&8, 
MASSACHUSETTs, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARA- 
tory boarding school for boys. Setiool reopens 


4 
Septe mber 12, 1888 
al) information apply to 

WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


Ww a, RK, Suspension Bridge 
AUX COLLEGE.—A 


vies School for oe, 


DE? 
WILFRED H. MUNRO, 


NE WwW YORK, Syracuse. 

nV TRS. C. M. WILKINSON S HOME 
School for Girls. Number limited to ten, $1,000 
per year, Noextras. School year begins September 19, 
1888. Kefers to Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, George Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne MecVeagh, Kev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Loutsa M. Alcott, 

Hon. Andrew D. White. 


NEw York, Utica. 
i TRS. PIATT'S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


Milttar 


A.M.. President. 


Ladies. --The next school year begins Thursday, 
1888. Applications should be made early. 
Bryn Mawr, near Philade phia, 
IRVN MAWR COLLEGE.—A_ COL- 
lege for W ee n. The Program stating the gradu- 
ateand undergraduate courses of study will be sent on 


application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
VES; ( leg ato S AND 
d Eng . French, and Germa * Boarding School 
for Young I perm S$ reopens Sept. 28, 188: 
Students prepared for Co * ge. 
outdoor exercise 


pve le grounds for 


Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
IVNABLE'S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


yyiss 


S GOING ABROAD.—A 
ind high social position offers a re- 
and high class education, 
. from first class professors in Eng rlis 











Drawing, to the dauchters of 

neces by permission to her person 

1 Lady Douglas, Lord Richard 
ram and Lady de Winton, Sir Ar- 
M wort Geveral and Mrs. Lemp 
“ic ser B ‘ y 1 oft rs Ti test re 
‘ es? usive, Flo a Vear Ad 
dres Iessrs) Holt, La e & 17 
Wt alll lo See | ectus at fie 


MISS BELL'S 


with her 
h 








[Number 1221 


Teachers, etc. 
VISITING GOVERNESS, COMPE- 
tent and experienced, has morning hours for the 
arlem Railroad. Address P. O. Box 

Y 


A 


ity or along the I 
49, Purdy’s Station, 


( WARLES W. STONE, Tutor 
~ vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
HINKLE Y, 


[fix MES NK 
vate Tutor, 19 Ware St., Cambridge, 
School A genctes. 
HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies Teachers to Schools, positions to Teachers. 
Circular free 


for Hav 


A.M., PRI- 


Mass. 


O. Fisk & Co., 7 


Professional. 


A GEOLOGIST ENGAGED IN GEO. 
if logieal field-work for the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey during the summer months is seeking employment 
for the winter months as Professor of Geology and 
Zoology in some educational institution. The engage- 
meut to cammence during 1889. References of high 
character. Correspondence solicited. Address 
* Geologist,’ office of the Nation. 


Wauts. 


/ YOUNG LADY OF REFINEMENT 
Pa and education, who has just returned from a tive 
years’ residence near Hanover, Germany, and speak 
ing the language fluently, world like a home witha 
pleasant and refined family where German lessons and 
conversation and general usefulness would be equiva 


Tremont Place, Boston. 


lent to her board and a small remuneration, Best of 
referenees given. Address 
Miss CUSHMAN, 
Pox 235, Boston, Mass 


VORA 
State 
price, J , Box York. 


) Z7OUNG LADY DESIRING QUIET. 
refined home (including d rection in studies), with 


wife in collegiate circle (inland), at 
+ nay correspond with PROFESSOR W,, 


TRIBUNE 


ANTED.—NE 
W.: Be A r condition and 


18S 3 « a fete 
3123, New 


gentleman and 
moderate expense 
Nation Office 


we 


Burlington 


Route 


C.B.&Q.R.R. 





Or 


loin Meal 
BE 





y 


y 





K 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


i 


TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Kaltimore St. 112 Fifth Ave., 


TONE, 


Ww ashington, $17 Market Space. 





DEVOTED TO 
RARE BOOKS, PRINTS FOR EXTRA ILLUSTRA- 
TION AND AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
— $1.00 a Year. — 
“end 10 cents for sample copy. 


WILLIAM UVARTS RENJAMIN, 6 Astor Place, N.Y. 


GENTLEMEN FORMING LIBRARIES 


are invited to correspond with 


B. FF. STEVENS, 


American Library and Literary Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C., England. 
With the advantage of nearly thirty years extensive 


experience in all the European markets. 








erecta POMTEAAT 








Nov. 22, 1888 | 
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LIMITED LARGE-PAPER EDI 
TIONS. 
J, FIFTY YEARS OF EN H SON 


Selections from the Poets ot t 


toria, with biographica 





Edited and arranged | H ! 
Large-paperedit small S 
hundred inft 


We praised last veur « 
*¥ifty Years of English s 


of the Victorian cra we f 
selected and annotated t Lost 
printed. . . . It has since been, w r 
reason, thought worthy of t t 
large-paper edition im thie sat 
lumes, but with a limitation to tw 
fifty copies. The results am extreme i 
set. enina Post 

fvyols. Small Sve. Boards = 


it, HISTORICAL MEMORTAI 
CANTERBURY By Arthur Penrt ~ 
Uniform with the large-pay ¢ 
*Memorials of Westminster A 
book, like the ¢ ( st 


ne 

rinted in the best stvhl th | 
ey and contains, in addit 
trations of the English 
portrait of Denn Stantes | 
be strictly limited to six! 
and registered copies, and « 
elegance of manufactture, ts 
able price. 

Small Svo. Half clot 


Specimen p Ssent 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 


38 West 25d St., New \ 
Stability, Baperience I 


and Pr: stu 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPA. 
OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED - S 


This old Company ¥V offs Ww 
SURVIVORSH/1 LPL V EMILE LN A 
Vhich affords all the advantage f Life a 


during the earlier years of life, and at ¢ ~ 
makes a provision for old age, as the I 
surrender his Policy at the end of the Sur 
vidend Period, and receive its full val t 4 
combining INVESTMENT and PROT! 


Any information rf é 


JAMES M. McLEAN, Presiden 
JACOB L. HALSEY HENRY \¥ WEN 


Ist Vice-President. Se 
HENRY 8B. STOKES, S. N. Si N 
2d Vice-President 
IROWN, BROTHER 
5 
) Walt STR 
Ss iF +f IAN 
COMMERCIAL anp TRA 


Available in all part 
“OUR STATESMEN.”’ 
Who they are! 

How they look! 
An Iilustrated Dires 
tory of the Fiftieth 
Congress 
Portraits of 

Every Membe1 

and Senat 


Interesting 





Young Sir 
tai . h 


BOOKS 


4 
1] 
~~ 
\ 
| 
ms 















1V 


The Nation. 


Scribner et Welford’s a ea ae Ea Ai 


NEW BOOKS. 


Correspondence Between 
Wagner and Liszt 
(iS41-1860). 


Translated from the German by Dr. 


Hueffer. Two ve 


my tM) 

Phis Cor lk es us a deeper i 1 to 
he ¢ t i | s r 1 f va hert 1a ! ! 
existing biography of the master Phese betters take 
th we rank of importance in Music as those ‘ 


the and Schiller in Literature, and will be of per 
nent value. 


The Works of George Bor- 
POW. 





bh if treo Rorrow l 

y have been t vuriale 1°) 

Va minentl ry hristian and 

have ear 1 yrresate nun 

iis Claims to the gratitude of s 

h, LHe BIBLE IN SPAIN; or, th 
Journeys and Imprisonments of an English 
maninanattempt to circulate the Scripture 


in the Peninsula With portrait 

ll, THE ZINCALTI: ap 
Gypsics of Spain; their Manners, Customs, 
Religion, and Language. 

Tl, LAVENGRO: The Scholar, the Gypsy, 
and the Priest, 

IV. THE ROMANY RYE 
| I ’ 


ive ! 


A Si quel to 


Ve Wi L/D VALES: Its People, Language, 
Modern Street Ballads. 
by Jeon ASHTON. atithor of So Life intl 
Rt 1 4 ‘ \r i {ty x 1 
RELIGION AND POL! CS iN EGFP 
Leaves from an Eeyptian 
Note-Book. 
By Isa favior, Li. D.., 4 »of York. Crown 
bit ei : i his a¢ tof Th 
’ ! I a ‘ b K 1 


COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION 
\Ir. Kinglake Invasion of 
Crimea. | 


the 


Vols. Villand IX, from t Men voofotr 


Lives of Alchemystical | 
Philosophers. | 


‘ ODL THRE pai 


Re . I some <A 
t { ry Ibu Ar 
t ] \\ y Si i 
I ! { \ \ Hermet 
Phils \ ) vsS\ 4.70 
+ 7) , reecipt f ert 
ints ll 2B Libraries, mailed, 
choke red verre 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 





Account of the |} 


“IT may sayin regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s 
Put ron Series ts the usefullest thing I know,''—Tho 
mas Carlyle, 

‘4n important body of cheap literature, for which 
every iving worker in this country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.’’— Professor 
Henry Morley 

“The publishers are maling constant additions, of an 
eminently acceptable character, to ‘Bohn’s Librartes.’ ”’ 

Athenwum., 


J | 9 as | 1] a 
Bohn’s Libraries. 
CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE 
RATURE inthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference 


rising in all translations from the French, Ger 
man, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Angio 
Saxon, Latin and Greek, 





Comy 


Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exception 


f 
RECENT ADDITIONS. 

VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS. HER- 
NANI—RUY BLAS—-THE DIVERSION. 
Transiated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F. 

21.40. 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU 

n, Lord Wharnecliffe ; 


tions derived from orig 


KING'S 


Slous 


Edited by her great-grand 
8” with additions and corree 
nal MSS., [ilustrative Notes 


and a Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Editi 


Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. $4. 
“A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition,.”’ tthe rium, 


AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 
Novel. 


Buchheim. 


An listorical 

By Georg Ebers. Translated by Emma Ss. 

$1.40. 

; Nhe translator’s rendering fs easy and elegant.”’ 

lorning Fost. 

ADAM SMITH’'S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of. Re 

t m the Sixth Edition. With an Introduc 

tion by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two vols., #4 

SENRCA (LL. ANNAEUS) ON BENEFITS. <Ad- 
dressed to Atbutius Liberalis. 

rt, M.A. $1.40. 


hful rendering of the * 


printed fr 


Translated by Au 
brev Stev 
De Penefleiis’ in 


imes’s Ga fte. 


i 





** This is a fait 
n but Acade 


plain mic eng 


RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS, Translated by P. A. Ash 

$1.40. 

HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES. 

$1.40. 


worth, 


Translated by 
rancis Storr. 





I 
‘Mr. Storr’s brilliant version ."’—Academy, 


GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZI 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by A 
Coleridge, M.A. $1.40, 


Fe 
D. 
THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTORI- 


CAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 


F.G.S $2.40, 
PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2 vol #4. 


rhe Serapion Brethren. 


HOFFM 
Pir Translated by Lieut.-Col. A. Ewing. 


ty 


ANN’S TALES. 
First Portion, 
#1.40, 
HAUFF'S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik of 
Alexandria—The Innin the Spessart. Translated 
by S. Mendel. $1.40, 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS, 
J. W. M. Gibbs vols, $7. 


A New Edition. By 


A SELECTION. 
ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 


ADDISON'S WORKS 


. Bvols. $8 
BAX MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


en 
#2. 

BOSWELI’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier 6 vols $8.40. 


il} \ cs 6 vols #8.40 
FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN 

vols ba 
LESSING'S 
LESSING’S 


ENGLAND (Dillon), 2 


YON. Translated, 

ATIC WORKS. vols, Translated 
WORKS »> vols 

AMATIC WORKS. 2vois. Translated 
S DIARY. 4 vols. $8. 


TARCH’S LIVES. 4 vols. (Stewart & 


T , 
Long's 


HIT WORKS. Translated. 2 vols. 84 
STAUNTON'S CHESS HANDBOOK, $2 


i 2. Catalopres of owr regular sto so 


BROADWAY, N, Y. 


oP) 
~~} 
> 
cn 





| 
| 
| 
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PUBLISHED 


TO-DAY: 


A History of French Paint: 
In’, 


cluding an Ac int of the French Academy 
of Painting, its Salons, Schools of Instrue 
tion, and Regulations. By C,H. Stranahan, 
With full page reproductions of sixteen 


representative paintings. One vol., Svo, 








a 0), 

The compreh iven of Mrs. Stranahan’s book 
makes it a noteworthy addit t e Hiteraty of art. 
‘ phase ‘ tb tre 1 with detailed 
friine und the work thus filli t place hitherto va 
can Tin « r itis bi tf ul, historical, critic 
il ldes itive, the origin and growth of the differ 
ents Is andt rrelation awhother being clearly 
eX] ] No ly the i rpieces of French paint 

r,t ilmost Work f either individual interest 

historical it tance are critically described, and 
their location in y lic and private galleries is pointed 

fulness as abook « reference or for gene 
r uti i Lined w Mattractiveness, through 
is isth uh t al ik its pub 

tiena ‘ ! i 


Dogmatic Theology. 


By William G, T. Shedd, D.D., Roosevelt Pro 


fessor of Systematic Theology in Union 


Theological Seminary, New York. Two 
vols., Svo, 34.00 

1D) ld st 1 1 of e def ler f tl 
ler ¢ ) fs... LisO the very front 
nk of 1 mn writers up the mor cientifie and 
it of theolog His latest work the 
{ lo ny i in t 1 1 

e t! , sworks. I 
‘ t sin styl tis worthy of 
tion by every det fr ern 


i t Iraw p d botter of the 
ovial ‘ i vh ‘ er ‘Baby’ TI in 
I Crime of Henry Vave,’ will tak in inter n 
secing her Ww fl a ‘Fir Harve While in 
’ owe i Arthur } t nists, in ¢ e, 
y I N I nt, t tims and false ‘ 
i n need 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 


f ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ with an authorized 


1 SUPERB PORTRATI 


literary career, ap 


BUYER, just 


ember Book 


out \lso, portrait and sketch of MARGA- 
RET DEL. thor of ‘John Ward, 
Prea r, and wes of bright literary 
news, with tifu rations. Price 
0 eents I < Buyer will be sent 
for 10 cents to a address by 


~ | CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 
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THE REALLY SERIOUS MATTER. 


Tue fortnight which has elapsed since the 


election has been devoted very largely, by 
those 
speculation as to the cause of the Democratic 
defeat 
on this subject are numerous and varied, and 


probably mect with 


who care anything about politics, to 


Of course, the conclusions reached 
not one of them would 
anything like general acceptance. But with 
regard to two important phenomena of the 
we think, an almost general 


contest, there is, 


ngreement, One is, that the Republican vie 
tory did not come from the quarter from 
which it was generally expected—the opera 
tives and mechanics of the great manufactur 
ing centres: their alarm over the effect of a re 
duction of the tariff on wages did not intluence 
the result. The other is, that money was used 
never be 
of the 


at 


in this election with a profusion 


fore known on American soil. Some 
estimates place the 


$3,000,000, 


Republican outlay 
th 


The former estimate derives much 


none put it lower in Sl 


000,000, 
support from the fact that the Committee 
k of the 


campaign. When this sum was needed to 


demanded $400,000 in the last wee 


tinish up the work, we are warranted in in 


ferringe that £2 500,000, at least, was needed 


to carry it on eding three 


} 
1s 


mont 


Hlow much the Democrats uscd we cannot 


sav. We are not raising this discussion in their 
interest or for their vindication rut they 
undoubtedly were able to get very much less 
than the Re publicans, because they had no 
wealthy class to call on which had, o1 
thought it had, an immense pecuniary. i: 
terest In the result. The Democrats, per- 
haps, did as well as they could in the 
same line, but their best w ompal 

tively feeble; for it must be said, to the 


the Administration, that 


not 


credit of 


HSSCSS- 


ments were extorted from the Govern- 


ment oflicers, and although the President set 


rilmuition, 


avery bad example by a large cont 


voluntary offerings were, as usual, small and 





rare, Weare not, therefore, attempting to 
compare the morality of the two parties 
Weare simply calling the atte: Loft patri 
otic Americans to the fact that enormous 
sums of money, greater than ever before 
were at this last election put into the hands 


of men unscrupulousness 


about means, and were used for the pur- 
pose, in some way or other, of deciding 
who should be the next President of the 
United States. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the election came nearer than any 
Which has preceded it to being the sale 


of the Government auction 


the party able to 


Nol is it 


tena 


“put up” mest money. 


an eXagyeration to say that he 


ncies of the day are iu this dire 
the tirst foe 
the field is the be lief or disposition to believe 


It 


* when Jay Gould 


that in politics, asin morals, 
that a rich man ought to have his way. 
was thought a ‘‘ big thing 
gave $00,000 to‘ Johnny ” O'Brien in aid of 
Blaine in 1884. We believe 
amount in the late ca 


agift of a similar 
NVASS would have been 
considered a Comparative trifle The 
marches on every side towards heavier ex 
penditure In a village near New York 


i 


world 
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there are seventy-five colored voters who have 
always hitherto disposed of their votes for 
this year they insisted on 


two dollars apiece 


five dollars apiece, and, we believe, got it 
They felt the buoyancy in the market almost 


as soon us the canvass opened, 

There nothing particularly new about 
all this In the politics of all) countries, 
under a popular government, rich men buy 
votes and poor men sell them, if the law pet 
mits it to be done se¢ rotly and with impuni 


ty There is not a single modern State the 


government of which would not be periodi 


cally sold to the highest bidde r, as the Roman 
Empire was occasionally, if there were no legal 
difficulties in the way of such 


In England the 


i? 
Ihh i 


traffic in votes, 2 


inment, before the 


sed. 


seats 


Wiis, 


iimost as open as t 





in cattle; and the practice of purchasing 
closely divided constituencies, or ‘doubtful 
Stat as we Cali them, continued with mor 
or Jess activity down to the p: e of the 
Parliainentary Elections Act in 1 It wa 
checked somewhat by the transfer of the trial 


of contested sents from the Committee of thre 
House of Commons to the judges of the law 





courts, but it was not finally sto} ped until all 
candidate ind all committees or agents act 
ingin their behaif, were compelled to publish 
a full and sworn account, with vouchers, 
their receiptsand expenditures. The law pi 
scribes exactly what the legi imate expenses 
of a canvass are, and provides the voter, not 
only with the ballot, but with absolute s¢ 
Cres y in casting it 

These precautions are ¢ for, not by 
mything peculiar In the cor on either of 
Eneland or Ameri thev are led for by 
human nature itself, as itis known t 1 
every ¢ uintry, and wi Nntinue to be entle 
for inevery country which has not d 
rately decided to be governed by ao plu 


Whenever that determination is 


‘etions 


icy. 


iched, 


vocr 
however, the machinery of ele 
leo 


res 


will be unnecessary. When the legal term ¢? 
the party in power has exnircd, all that will 
he necessary will be to call for sealed pro 


t the Government 


© DOSSESSION O 


during the next term, to be opened on a pre 
scribed dav, and the Administration to b 
handed over t the candidate offering most 
money. This would be moral and decent 


compared to our present system of hole and 


corner bribery and corruption, 
In the 


who believe 


meantime, we would w 
the 


ections by persuasion, by 


in old-fashioned American 


plain of carrying el 


fectures, by speeches, by articles, by appr als 
to the reuson, or even to the passions ind 
prejudices of men, through voi ind pe 


who look back with tenderness to the day 
When the only great men in polities were 
orators and statesmen, and = find it) hard 
to accept the disp nsers of funds as th 
ceal heroes of a Presidential canvass, th in) 


evil of this sortis one which grows w 
wonderful rapidity, and that as it grows it 
weakens the publi ment on which, in 
the last resort, we must rely for its cure As 
long as no. active asures are taken to 
check it, the distributers of ‘soap ” wil 
smile mor 1 more t the CULVITY f thie 
atstributer fal i it 
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THE REMEDY FOR VOTE-BUYING. 


THe theory that a secret ballot is the surest 
as well as the simplest remedy for bribery at 
the polls, is strongly sustained by all the 
which have been published 
thods by which both po- 


the 


| many accounts 


concerning the me 


recent 
the 


1 litical parties bought votes in 


| national election. In every instance, 

chief concern of the briber was to keep 
fa close watch upon the man whom he 
liad bribed until his ballot’ was depesit 
ed. Colonel Dudley was most emphatic 
upon this point in his famous letter: ‘Di 
vide the Hoaters into blocks of tive, and puta 
| trusted man with necessary funds in charge 
| of these five, and make him responsible that 
| none get away and that all vote our ticket.” 


Phe limit of five was put because that was the 


hold under 


| largest number one man could 
i} such constant surveillance that no change 
= ass oy 

of ballots could be made without detec 


tion, 


Another Indiana plan which has been 


| described by a county committeeman was 
} even more careful than this: ‘When we had 
secured a voter, we took him to the polls and 
| sent him to our worker, who stood at the 
| window, The worker handed the voter a 
| ticket, and wee Jim give it to the judve of 


. 
election, It was only after this that the 
money Was paid over. 


In New York city it has for many years 
| been the custom of the bribers to require 
| the man whose vote has been bouht, 
lto walk to the polls with the folded 
| ballots which have been given to him 
} held erect in the air, with the hand about 


shoulder-high, where they can be seen every 
finoment by the watcher until they are de 
- sited in the boxes. It is not an unusual 

hit inom of the worst districts of the 
city tosee squads of men, ranging from. tive 
| to ten in number, marching to the polls with 

their ballots thus held in view. In all 


the accounts of bribery which 
the New England States and 


terior and other portions of New York State, 


come from 


from the in- 
there is the same testimony on this point— 


the briber never allows the bribed voter to be 


imoment out of his sight after he has re- 

llot and h 
ll-fence” device in some parts of 
the point. 
its in 
yt 


ceived his ba as started forthe polls. 
The 
Ind evidence on 

As ar scribed by one of 


the account published in the Hrening 


oO 





bu 


inne is same 


inventors, 


lof Mon lay, it ‘‘is a curved chute made 
lof a high fence that leads up to. the 
| polis on one side and away from them 
lon the other,” and its object is to “give 
| ourimenaehunce to change their ballots on 
the wav tothe polls and not get eau ht a 
it list one party buys a number of the 
ther party’s voters, furnishes them with bal 
lots, tnkes them to the polls, and starts them 

t the clrruate waras thie ballot-boxes 
‘Bat,’ e1ys the narrator, ‘tthe moment 


when they are out of sigh 


pe 
the election officers witl t ny o! having 
seen the change mad 

All this furnishes conclusive evidence that 
if the act of voting were performed in secret 


| ‘ "3 , 
ino bribed voter could or would be trusted to 
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Asiatic despotism, while their servants ex- 


ult in irresponsibility, and fight the most 
desperate financial contests with the plea 
sant = consciousness that, whoever may 
wince, their withers are unwrung. They are 
leaf to the startling admonitions of Judge 
Cooley, to the benevolent sugyestions of the 


(‘ommerce Commission, and to the warnings 
if experts upon the railroad question, and 
they are blind to the threatening attitude of 
the They are to 
be as lavish wi kholders’ money 
is Artemus Ward was with the blood of his 
wife’s relatives, and plunge them into a rail 
tas M 


over the declaration of war in 1870. 


State Legislatures willing 


1 
th 


their stoc 


road war with as light a hear Ollivier’s 


We are accustomed to smile at the folly of 
the Hindus, who, when unable to obtain jus- 
lice, starve themselves to death upon the 
doorsteps of their oppressors; but our 


this 


think that 


policy is dictated by the profoundest  sagaci- 


railroad directors seem to 


ty. Whenever a railroad attempts to do 
business at a loss, its rivals are excited to the 


most frantic emulation. 
pun 
more severely they can 


They proceed to 
sh the offender by showing it how much 
injure themselves 
else can 


this 


than any one injure them, and 


they have kept up until several fine 
properties have been brought to the brink 
of 


ure 


ruin. During the intervals when they 
not employed in cutting rates, they 


devote themselves to building parallel 
for renewed 
The ir 


curious resemblance to those of 


roads 


as oa rate-Wwars 


preparation 
on their completion. methods have a 


the territo 


rial magnates of Europe during the Middle 


Ages, 


to enlarge their possessions regardless of t 


ts 
riuiers Was 


he 


when the chief business of 





sufferings of their subjects. To do them 
justice, it must be said that they have the 
same excuse, the temptation to seize on arich 


province being as great to a railroad man as 
tou prince - but some reat loughtto be paid 


to the lessons of history. 


Speaking broadly, the lesson of 


history is that wars of conquest have seldom 


been very successful, Territory acquired in 


this way is generally held by an uncertain 


tenure. It may be he ld for a longtime, as Al 
Ir 


other Powers which fee] 


sace and Lorraine were held by 


so long as 


there are 


is always 


that it is wrongfully held, there 
No conside1 
can placidly behold the advance of another 








langer of retaliation. ‘able Power 


nto provinces that are naturally connected 


with the former—provinces which, if not actu 


amily tributary, ure 


frie 


atleast in the Posse ssion of 


rs of moderate strength an 


ndly Powe 


cumscribed ambition. It was a great mistake 
for France to extend her control to Tunis 


She cained little or nothing, but she incurred 
the lasting enmity of Italy, and converted a 
riendly and grateful nati ito adanyverous 
fo It is by no means impossible that she 
nay eventually lose Nice and Savoy as a 
punishment for her disregard of those feel 


nes ietorship which 


Italy 


naturally has African territory so closely 


In 


Wi 


approaching her « Geographical and 





racial distinctions ¢: be arrogantly over 
ridden. In the acquisition of territory, com- 


promise is almost invariably more protitable 


to all parties than competition 


Nation. 


The 


Our railroads, it is true, ne 











' 

| tention to distinctions of race, but they can 
not ignore geography. Every great road re 
| rards certain territory as naturally belong 
lit r or tributary to it: it is territory which 
| already it fully supplies with transp tion 
lor which it can reach, by extending its 
| bran hes, with greater f ity than cther 
| roads. If a rival road undertakes to 
| build in this territory, it Is sure to ex rt 
| taliation, and it will prebably lose more by 
| arousing this competition than it can gain 
| by attempting to annex territory to which 
| there are exis! ¢ claims. The consequenccs 
fare frequently disadvantageous to the com 
| munities that suppose them Ives to be 
| benetited by the competition. Unless the 
| amount of transportation is very large, it 
| can be done at less ¢ xpense by one road than 
| by two, and in the long run increased 
expense must fall upon those who use the 


] 


rouwdas 


be by 


ist alwavs be 


fail buil foreiy ) 
but 


| with their own earmngs, and 


road, 


( apital, 


may 


, 
they mt 


op rite d 






the greater the 


pew nse of transportation, the hi 


iigher the 
| charges, 
| To determine what territory naturally be- 
longs to a certain road is often, of course, a 
} matter of difficulty; but to fight over the 
| question is not the only way of determining it. 
Men in charge of great trustsought to be able 
| in most Cases to come to some agreement or 
| compromise, and when they cannot, they 


What 
stockholders need is some advisory board to 
which they ¢: y bee 
convinced that their property is misma 
i ied i 


tyrannical rulers, 


| ought to seek the help of arbitration. 


in apply when they me 


As it is, they are the victims of their 
They 


incompeten 


it is 
t to displace 


they ] 


ele ct 


true, but they are 


them, or even to criticise them; inVve 


not the knowledge, and they are 


disunited. 


necessary 


They know that their property 


suffers, but thev seldom know just why, and 
llwhatto doabout it. It should 


they cannot tell 
I board to inform it 
en a 


as to the merits of railroad disputes 


be the dutv of such a 


advice was not followed, to point out to stock 


holders theerrors of their rulers, thus enabling 


them, if they chose, to insist upon their cor 
rection, It would not be peecessary to confer 


icies or 


upon this body power to dictate po 


to compel action, and it would) be undesira 





ble, even if it were practicable, to have it 
established by Government. The railroad 
president who persisted in fighting after a 
properly constituted board had) proposed 
reasonable terms of peace, would probably 
soon find that his re nation would be a 
ceptable 

The pre hibition of poe ling by the Com 


hit 


ree 





lieves that would really prevent. the rail 
roads from wmiasintainine fair rates if they 
were all n iged by honest and reasonable 
men The trouble is, that som managers 
have a very ception of th r powers 
and responsib Their views as to ob 
taining business scem to le those of he or 
dinary commercial traveller, and they have 


} hd } ’ ‘ \Y 
not sufficient breadth of mind to apy 
| 
ciate the idivant s of h oral mance 
ment, They ma rates for the puble 
i } —_ a} ‘ . 7 haw 4.) 
tand grunt revates In priva they ¢ 
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ae ay ' F ' } Hincte 4 if 
hive a@ the ¢ ny «< rite OY their ayvents 
when they have entered ») agreements 
tO muintain them 1 they have ere 
ited i Pa 1 y , } nNreidicee acain 
{ : Li ( Is pu Cc prejudice against 
railroads by their duplicity and arrogance, 


one eS 
mand special priviieres 


t 
and rebates on their own account, but be- 
caust they ire atraid that other people are 
retting them, Most railroads grant them, 
not because they prefer to, but because they 


grant them, 
it harder 
does not 


are afraid that other roads will 


The 


fo rel 


prohibition of pooling makes 
but it 


it reckless comp tition. 


suspicions, 


nove these 
necessitate the preset 
[he example of the coal companies shows 
scan be obtained 


sult 


that fairly satisf ictory re 
by a tacit understanding that is 
} 


ot obnosx 
The 


Wars 


apparently 
ious to thre sta 


sett] 


lem 


Mh railroud 

firm of 
has been 
If 


d be induced, by 


nt of Eastern 


by the agency of a leading 


bankers shows that the plan which 


Is not an impracticable one. 


sugvested 


men of this standing cou 


the action of railroad stockholders as a class, 
to serve as disinterested advisers and peace 
makers, doubtless railroad directors as aclass 
would be gla 


1 in most cases to appeal to 


1 i °C 
them. stockholders in_ the 


Certainly the 


Western ronds have suffered en: ugh, owing 
to the causes which we have indi ited. tolead 


them to take mi for self-preservati 


When a 


holders generally unite 


aSuUres mm. 
ron the bond 


appoint a com 


road has be 





mittee to protect their interests. There is no 


conclusive reason why stockholders should 


not unite for a like purpose before their 


roads have been ruined. Unless they can 


bring themselves to adopt 


i such means 


SOT ¢ 


f checking the follies of their trustees, they 


onitte 


Qs severs ly in the 


COMPETITIVE. EXAMINATIONS 


agninst the 
England 


touches indi 


protest abuse of examina: 
' to Which we referred last 


of 


to 


In 


Wee k, the effect 


competitive examinations for admissien 








the public service ; and Prof. Max Miler 
doubts whether they have not been injurious 
tothe Government service In India, where he 
was one of the most strenuous advocates of 
their introddction, and Mr. Frederie Harrison 
makes the somewhat foolish remark that, un 
ler them, “Arthur Wellesley would not have 
rot into the army and Burke would have re- 
ceived low marks Phic protestants suggest 
no substitute ive system, but 
‘ntion, In a faint-hearted way, that some- 
ly else has sueeested a pass examination, 
to he followed by aterm of probation, which, 
is the Ae omist nots out, would result 
n prac t in thre restoration of thre old sys 
tem of favoritism under a very thin disgnise 
The fact is, that the competitive system in 
England is what its enemies in this country 
used to say ours Was—an examination in a 
variety of subjects, with no direct bearing on 
the work the successful candidates were to 
lo, and which only coll graduates could 
pass. In England these ex I ns are so 
severe, and cover so 1 h ground, literary 
historical, and sclei that not only are 
college graduates as such unable to pass 
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ligion, and plant that cross which is_ the 
symbol of the Empire and civilization, 

The explanation of the matter is this 
The Jesuits, at the time of their expulsion 
from China in 1722, were in possession of 
considerable lands and houses. These have 
been eyed longingly ever since, and the power 
of France has been used to get them back, in 
part at least. By the Treaty of Napkin, in 
1846, it was provided that ‘tall the ancient 
houses through the provinces which were 
built in the reign of Kanghi, and have been 
preserved to the present time, and which, on 
examination by the proper authorities, are 
clearly found to have been the bona-fide pos 
sessions of the professors of the Roman reli 
gion, are to be restored to them, except only 
those which have been converted into tem 
ples or dwelling-houses for the people.” Un 
der the terms of thiy concession, the ctforts 
of the French ambassadors have been 
vigorously and persistently made in aid of 


the Catholic missionaries Indeed, little by 
little, France took the position of protector, 
not only of French missionaries, but of the 
Catholic missionaries in China of all nationali 
ties. In one case, not long after the Franco 
German war, a German missionary in China 
was found appealing to France for pro 
tection, Not only so, but finally France put 
forth the pretence of being the protector of 
all native Catholics. 

But Chinese diplomacy, if slow, can see 
through a ladder. By a well-considered 
counter-move it set up the Pope as the head 
of Roman missions in China, and proposed 
to leave the religious aspects of the matter 
entirely with him; meanwhile it required all 
missionaries needing diplomatic support and 


protection to use the consuls and ambassa- 


dors of their own uation. The result was, 

according to a recent letter in the 7imes, 

to make the French protectorate over 

the Catholic faith in China a thing of 
+} 


N ation. 


The 


degree, and we are only at the commences 
ment. The Nation's readers bave from time t 
time been informed of the progress of this 
great enterprise, in letters which have been 
read with interest even here. ‘They know that 
the old Emperor and Prince Bismarck, in con 
sequence of attempts on the life of the former, 
and of other threatening symptoms, felt the 
need of acting against the Socialists; at th 
same time, however, as an offset to measures 
of exceptional severity, they resolved to in 
troduce a vast system of insurance which 
should show their interest iu the ameliora 
tion of the lot of the working classes. On 
the 15th of June, 1883, the Reichstag passed 
On the 
6th of July, ISs4, the law of insurance against 
The edific 


is not yet finished, but it is to be « ompleted by 


the law of insurance against sickness. 
accidents was enacted in its turn. 


a third branch of insurance—against infirmity 
and old age—which is at present under con 
sideration and will be presented in due time 
Atthe risk of repeating what is well known, 
let me say that the expenses connected with 
the first two branches of insurance are borne 
entirely by the workmen and their employers 
and that the State is to give financial support 


} 


only in the third branch, According to the 


last project prepared for presentation to the 
Reichstag, the imperial treasury is to hand 
over about twelve million dollars a year for 
this service. 

In our country the Socialists enjoy perfect 
liberty, within the limits of general laws. So 
the governments have nothing to ask pardon 
for; and if the question of obligatory insurance 
bas been brought forward, it is solely from a 
sentiment of philanthropy, and to do justice t 
a desire expressed at different periods by the 
political groups of workingmen. Switzerland 
consists of twenty-two cantons, of which three 


are subdivided into two demi-cantons, making 





in all twenty-five little republics—twenty-five 
‘sovereign States,’ as the Federal Constitution 
‘alls them. What conditions could be more 


favorable for making political experiments 
than this multiplicity of little organisms? It 
was the demi-canton of Bale-Ville that was the 


first to enter on the path of compulsory insur- 





the past. In the strongest possible man 


ner, the Viceroy of Canton has repudi 


ated the right of the French consuls to 


make representations to him on behalf of 
native Christians in his province, and his 
policy has now been adopted and extended 


by the central Government.” France has 


not yet accepted the situation, and the Pope, 
owing, itis believed, to French ré presenta 


tions, has not yet sent au envoy to China 


nor received the Chinese ambassndor at 
Rome; but those steps must soon be 


taken, apparently. In any case, the in- 
fluence of France in’ China’ has been 
greatly impaired. It would certainly be a 


good thing, both for her and fer China, if all 


this missionary matter could be taken out of 
the negotiations between them; it has been 


aconstant source of friction, if not of actual 
war. It seems certain that Rome will have 
to try conclusions with China at first hand, 
the support of France now proving a broken 


reed, as did that of Portugal before. 


SWISS AFFAIRS 


GENEVA, November 2. 


THE laurels culled by Germany in institut- 
ing a system of obligatory insurance do not 


seem to allow the Swiss governments to sleep 


Few questions attract attention to the same ! 


ance, Last vear the local legislature voted a 
law of insurance against sickness, the princi- 
pal points of which I have elsewhere outlined 
as follows: 

‘Each workman or apprentice, irrespective 
insure against sickness in 
bank. offering, fora period 
either medicines and medical 


of sex, is obliszred 
an authorized re 
of ninety days, 





treatment free, or asubsidy of at least 24 cents 
aday. The emplover, subject to severe penal 
ties, is to see that his workmen are insured. He 
isto pav the third of their assessment oat of 
his own pocket, or a maximum of SO cents for 
each per annum, A maximum: sum of S6,00% 


- 
t 

is added annualiv to the budget to subsidize the 

savings banks of the tirst cate 


cines and medical attendance 


enable them to lower their prez 
need of it is felt, a general relief 
tisse a f t is 





by the Stat: 


peo 


ee 





extreme groups, Conservatives and Radicals 


as Well as by members of private mutual-in 
surance companies. But this first check did 


not lead to the abandonment of the idea: i 
been taken up once more, and a new bill will 
soon be presented, 

After BAle-Ville, it was Geneva's turn. rhe 
Grand Conseil has been discussing a motion 
made by one of the leaders of the Radical party 


now in power, which, as will be noticed, not 
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merely includes the working classes, but is much 
bolder and more ambitious. Jt may be outlined 


ainst sickness is ren- 


as follows: Insurance ag 





dered compulsory for all natives of both sexes, 
whether workmen or not, from the age of 
eighteen. As there is a certain public that can 
never be made to pay their regular assessments, 
the State makes itself responsible and pays for 
them, provided that their poverty is not the 
result of ‘laziness’ or ‘‘ miseonduct.” Be 
sides, it is understood (although this point was 
not formally stipulated and could not be made 
the object of an obligation) that the insured 
who are in easy circumstances—estimated at 
about one-half of the whole—should of their 
own accord give up the advantages of the up 
dertaking and, with patriotic devotion, be satis 
tied with bearing their share of the expenses 
The State subsidy is fixed at a maximum of 
£30,000, or about thirty cents per head of the 
population; an insurance service is also insti 
tuted for persons not belonging to any mutual 
insurance company. By this combination all 
persons falling sick have a right to assistance. 
rhey are guaranteed the expenses of treatment 
luring illness, and a ‘* temporary” indemnity, 
the duration and amount of which are not in 
dicated, when out of employment. 

The opponents of this measure reproach it 
with instituting, not insurance but compulsory 
assistance, thus aggravating the plague of iegal 
charity against which the ‘ progressists” of 

ntly. Again, they 


fear the distribution of citizens, through this 


all countries war inces 





insurance, intodifferent categories—some doing 
nothing but give, the others doing nothing but 
receive; and between these two the real insur 
ers, paying their premiums and enjoying their 
privileges. They also ask whether the jaw 
would not lead to arbitrary interpretation 

and how poor but deserving 
be distinguished from the others. In short, it 


is impossible from the text of the law to deter- 
) 


mine the financial bearing of 





So much for criticism. 
what could be substituted for a measure si 
much found fault with, its adversaries rallied 
in general round the idea of a great cantonal 
insurance company, subsidized by the State, 
The delicate point was to know whether com 
pulsion would be admitted tor a certain class of 
citizens for whom insurance is most needed, 


} 


and who are the most dit 


1 
Banke + fi eee 
Neult t in 


under a régime of liberty. On this head opi- 
nions were divided. Finally, on the third of 


October, the question was sent back to the 
Conseil (Etat for reconsideration, which was 


without doub4 the wisest plan, At this point 
matters stand; and it will give <¢ or 

plete idea of the situation if [I add that in the 
‘anton of Aargau they are also busy organizing 


aisystem of compulsory insurance 





ess, While in the canton of NeuchAtel thev are 


thinking of asvstem of life insurance. Final- 
ly, the Federal Government is occupied with 
the means of establishing a workmen's insu 
rance against accident, which is to apply to the 


whole of the Swiss Confederation. 


Last Friday | was present at a very touchir 


féte held inthe parlors of the Hotel des Ber 

gues, opposite the little island where the statu 

f Jean Jacques Rousseau rises, aud where tt 

Rhone escapes from the Lake of Geneva. The 


International Cominittee of the Red Cross had 


invited its friends, the authorities, and the con- 






sular representatives to celebrate by a banquet 
and appropriate manifestations the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the foundation of this 
great philanthropic institution. It was, in 
fact, on this day, a quarter of a century ago, 
that Geneva united within its walls delegates 
from the principal Powers, convoxed in order 
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the democratic side 


of colonial life, en 


pha 
of the British Government, and so can fairly 
claim the sympathy of the American people, so 
far as this is concerned. 


4 


It is clear, again, that America has as great 
a political interest in a contented Irish people 
as Britain herself. Lord R hery believes 
thet Imperial Federation would do much to 
solve the great Irish difficulty, by satisfying 
the Irish mind in ireland; and then, from the 
great mass of Trish sentiment in America, we 
might hope for a flow of kindly Irish feeling be- 
tween our two great Anglo-Saxon countries, 
For good understanding between Britain and 
the United States, Lord Rosebery thinks that 
each should follow lines of natural develop- 
ment. If Canata, after a hundred years of 
loyalty to Britain and British institutions, 
were absorbed into the United States, it would 
stimulate national rancor and hostility for 
many years. Friendly feeling depends on 
equality of position. England, being gradually 
stripped of her colonies, would be towards the 
United States somewhat in the position of a 
toothless parent, neglected and despised in the 
corner of the household. Neither for Britain, 
America, nor the world issucha relation desira 
ble. Much better would it be for bcth to be 
working out on gr 


5 





lines and with generous 
rivalry what, after all, are very similar aims 
The American continent would probably be all 
the better for having two nations thus engaged 


in its development, eacl froin the ex- 





perience of the other, Canadian character is 
too strong, Canadian seitiment too deeply 
fixed by a century’s history, to be uprooted 
and diverted from their course in a generation, 
The English people believe that Canadian at 
tachment to Britain is growing stro 





than weakening, and therefore there has been 
aremarkable change within the last ten years 
in the position whieh Canada and Canadians 
hold in England. Their influence is now freely 
admitted in [Imperial Councils, and the energy 
shown in devel pins the country since Confede 
ration has immensely lifted Canadian credit 
and prestige in the mother land. Finally, Lord 
Rosebery believes that Canadian honor is too 
deeply pledged to British connection to make it 
at all likely that modifications of commercial! 
relations between the United States and the 
Dominion would be allowed to atfect the polit 
eal situation, 

I have referred before to the extreme cau 
tion which has marked Lord Rosebery's lea: 


ship of the Federation movement. A some 
what similar caution is perhaps neeessary in 
trying to indicate what appears to me to be the 
views held by leaders of the movement in Eng 


land, in respect of the practical a rene 





which it is possible to accomplish a clo-e 
ral union. While they recornize the possibility 
that British statesmen at home and in the eolo 
nies may be within measurable distance of a 
decisive effort of constructive statesmanship, 
I think that at present they look rather toa 
very gradual development of centralized gov 
ernment on imperial lines Phey understand 
that, while so deeply engaged as the colonies 
are in the diiticuities of organizing new terri 
tories, they could only be expected to beara 
relatively s 





mall proportion of imperial bur 
dens. As their own interests grow wider they 
will be willing, as all Anglo Saxon people are, 
to assume their fairshare. An imperial reve 
nue, managed by an imperial council of state, 
containing colonial delegations, inereasing in 


size and influence with the inerease of their 





contributions, would form a suflicient nucleus 
of organization. Such a council, consulting 
together for common interests, would cradual- 


ly gather power and intensify the feeling of 








‘The 


national unity. I have heard the opinion 


Nation. 


strongly expre-sed that, as the tendency of Par- 
liarment now is to employ itself more and more 
in local affairs, and as each lowering of the suf 
frage increases this tendency, there would be 
no regret felt at seeing foreign affairs gradual- 
ly taken out of the hands of Parliament and 
intrusted to a great national council which 
would attract to itself the best representative 
ability of the Empire, and, wielding some such 
powers as those now possessed by the Senate of 
the United States, would rise to a dignity com- 
mensurate with the vastness of the questions 
with which it had to deal. But whatever the 
form in which it may be thought best to em- 
body ultimately the unity of the British peo- 
ple, Lord Rosebery and others acting with him 
do not believe that it presents any problem su- 


perior to our statesmanship, G. R. PARKIN, 


Correspondence. 
INDIANA ‘*‘ FLOATERS.” 
To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: As it is doubtful whether one in fifty of 
your readers has the faintest conception of the 
open and wholesale bribery carried on by both 
parties in Indiana, I would call their attention 
to a few facts which I have collected in the in- 
terest of political science and of good govern- 
ment. 

The number of *‘ floaters,” i. e., of marketable 
voters. in the entire State is said to be 30,000 
However that may be, I learn from what seems 
reliable authority that in this (Monroe) county 
alone there are 60), 200 of which—TI will not 
say of whom, for sucha Stimimevieh are hardly 
to be regarded as persons—live in this town ; 
and as the town has only 3,500 inhabitants, and 
therefore a voting population of about 700, the 
magnitude of the evil is apparent. Let us see 
how this ** floating ” vote was manipulated, 

It will probably amaze the readers of this 
vommunication no less than it did the writer to 
learn that Dudley’s injunction to let none of 
the floaters ‘** get away” was almost literally 
an order to the Republiean ** workers” to seize 
each floater, carry him to the polls, and prevent 
the Democratic enemy from capturins him by 
force and plicing their bailots in) his hands. 
Yet such is but a slight exazyeration. 

In order to get a view of practical polities 
with his own eye; (no matter how diszusting 
the sight), and to see how far, if at all, our ac 
tual political system agrees with the fine phra:es 
of the orators who tell us that in this glorious 
land every citizen is a sovereign and every 
chair a throne, the writer spent the greater part 
of election day atthe polls, and there witnessed 
a most instructive, if not edifying, spectacle. 
But it must not be supposed that the wily work 
ers deferred till election day their struggle for 
All day Monday, on 


the contrary, the battle raged ; and when the 


possession of the floaters. 


shades of night settled down over Blooming 

ton, probably more than a hundred of the vot- 
ing cattle had been corralled in various build- 
ings, With sentries to guard them against sur- 
prise by the foe. Among the places that served 


as pens ft t 


or these drunken floaters may be men- 
tioned the cflice of the leading Republican pa 
per of the county and the hall of the loca: G 
\ R. Post. The use of this hall for such a pur- 
pose drove one of the veterans to band in his 
resignation, and to declare that he would no 
er be a member of such a body. Thus far, 


long 


however, | have heard of only one who took 


this stand. Wagon-loads of floaters had also 
been transported into the surrounding country, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ready to be brought back witharush to tLe 
polls at sunrise. As Harrison carried Indiana, 
and Monroe County showed beavy Republican 
gains, it is hardly necessary to state that the 
majority of these wretched er 
tured by that Grand Old Party of Great Moral 
ly, not only of 


tures Were cap 





Ideas which possesses a moOn 


! 


Wool, f 


wheat, pig-iron, ete., but also of virtue 

If it were not so serious a matter, it would 
be amusing to learn that a lady of this place, 
who went to purchase butter on election day, 
was told that there was none for sale in town, 
as all had been bought the day before to butter 
sandwiches for floaters—for it would seem that 
even the Hoosier floater cannot live by free 
whiskey alone. Yet the latter was liberaily 
supplied, as Bloomingtonians know to their 
cost, since drunken floaters, penned up in a 
wood-shed, cau-ed a fire in the night which 


destroved half a biock of buildings and threat 
ened with destruction a large part of the town 
I was not fortunate (or unfortunate) enough 
to be present when the polls were opened and 
the first batches of floaters (in ‘* blocks of five,” 
more or less) were voted, but will mention a 
few incidents that came under my own ob-erva 
tion during the day. Going to the polls imme 
diatelv afver breakfast, Tsaw a dense mob of 
men surging around the window through which 
the ballots were handed, A fizat had just taken 
place for possession of a negro floater. During 
the campaign he bad sung (perbaps for pay) in 
the Democratic gl 
tured the night before by the Republicans. 


e club, but had been cap 


The wicked Democrats now attempted a rescue, 
but in vain. The Grand Old Party of Great 
Moral Ideas beld him firmly in their clutches, 
and the vote of this sovereign went to swell the 
plurality for Gen. Harrison. Later in the day 
[heard a negro loudly jeering a Democratic 
worker: ‘Oh, we sing with vou, but we don’t 
vote with you !” which merry jest was greeted 
with vociferous and triumphant laughter by 
the Republican bystanders, At another pre 


einet Lsaw a Republican worker drive up ina 





buggy, squeezed in between ty 
and deliberately place Republican ballots in 
their hands in full view of the assemblod crows 
the nezroes banding in the ballots through the 
window without even alighting from the bugey 
In 1880 one “erisp two dollar Lill” was said 
to be the price of a Hoosier vote; but in I8ss 
the averaze was protably three glittering five 
dollar gold-picces. The Bloomington butchers 
report that, sinee the election, negroes have 
offered many of these yellow colns ln paym nit 
for meat, It must no* be supposed, however, 
that negroes 
these parts. 





The Hoosier floater is but too fre 
Guently neither negro nor foreigner, but your 
genuine free-born American sovereign, 

l have related the —bove concrete facts in 


some detail because I believe that the thinkir ph 


hen of the country should know them, ar l 
should ponder earnestly upon a remedy, if 
there be one. The incubus of universal suffrage 
eould hardly be shaken off without a bioods 
revolution, but undoubtedly legislation might 
palliate the evil. There are some objections to 
the abolition of the electoral system and the 
substitution for it of direct popular vote for 
President; but it would at least render usel 

the concentration of enormous sums of money 
upon doubtful States Even Matt. Quay would 
find it difficult to purchase the entire country, 
But much could be done by the pas-age of such 
election laws as would prehibit more than one 


voter from appre 





would thus render the ballot really secret. 
R. H. DaBNEY. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, IND., 
November 17, 1583, 
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Neither in the Mills Bill nor in campaign docu- 
ments and speeches, excepting by Mr. Thur- 
man and a few others, was the true note sound- 
ed. Itshould have been an aggressive war- 
cry against the whole ‘‘ protective system.” It 
degenerated into a defensive appeal against 
the charge of being ‘‘free traders.” On the 
other side, protection fought with the despera- 
tion born of danger, and with all the wea- 
pons which monopoly can command, 

After a brief interregnum, the Republicans 
once more come back to power, a Wiser party 
than when they left it. What remains to the 
Democracy ? Nothing but to fail again into 
the accustomed rut of opposition. It has no 
aims, no issues, no aspirations which can lift it 
again to power. Only some egregious blunder 
on the part of the victorious party can avail; 
and this, if it have anything left of the wisdom 
of the serpent, it will take good care to avoid. 

But there are within both parties, and out- 
side of either, a large and increasing number 


» € 


who are ill-satistied with the Republican ‘ 


Sys- 
tem.” on the one hand, and with Democratic 
pusillanimity on the other, These would glad- 
ly serve under the standard of free trade, if 
borne by a competent leader. This body in 
cludes the philosophical and scientific minds of 
the country, as well as a noble band of young 
men, educated in just principles of political 
economy. They see in the old Saracen device, 
adopted from the feudal age, an incubus upon 
our constitutional liberties, and a source of 
oppression, corruption, and disorders through- 
out the body politic. They see in free trade, 
pure and absolute, the remedy for these evils, 
and the highway to the restoration of our 
foreign commerce and our languishing agricul- 
ture, and of the greatest good to the greatest 
number. That the good work has begun is evi- 
dent from the alarm of the enemy. Under 
vigorous instruction it will go on, until an 
educated people are as eager to be emancipated 
from the new slavery as they were from the 
old 

Will not you, Mr. Nafion, sound this key 
note, and give your powerful aid towards the 
desired consummation? The conflict may be 
arduous and long, but ‘* Truth crusbed to earth 
will rise again.” Error is already wounded, 
and will die amid her worshippers. Is it too 
soon to organize a new party, bearing on its 
banner ‘Free Thought, Free Speech, Free 
Trade”? B. H. 


DetTrRoir, November 15, 1888 


{As was said long ago of another and kin 
dred reform, free trade is not a movement, 
but an attitude of mind, It will have been 
ichieved in this country whenever Congress 
adopts the principle never to vote another 
tax with a ‘‘ protective” intent—7. e., for 
the benefit of a class. The reduction of the 
existing tariff then becomes merely a ques- 
tion of time and details, following well-de- 
fined lines. Time may show that neither of 
our two great parties can be forced into this 
attitude; but we do not yet despair of them. 


} 


Ep, Nation. | 
‘““NOT THAT KIND OF MAN.” 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sik: A well-informed Indianapolis corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Herald says thac 
** President Cleveland does not escape criticism 
entirely,” for the late defeat, namely, though 
his motives are respected. Hundreds of Demo- 
crats have not recovered from the disappoint- 
ment immediately fullowing his election, when 





The Nation. 


they saw Republicans retaining positions which 
they ‘believed they themselves had earned by 
years of fealty to the party’s principles. Har- 


’ continues this correspondent, 


rison’s friends,’ 
‘declare that he will make no mistake of this 
kind; that he will place Republicans in all posi- 
tions of honor and trust in the Government, 
and will thus strengthen the party and himself 
by rewarding none but those who can be de- 
pended upon to do their duty as partisans.” 

I bave many friends in Jndiana, and the uni- 
versal feeling is that Mr. Harrison intends to 
strengthen (7) himself and his party by re- 
warding his partisans with the oflices of the 
country—put none but Republicans on guard. 
In the case of the post-office in this city, Mr. 
Cleveland allowed the incumbent to serve out 
his term, which had a year to run, although 
the postmaster was editor of the Republican 
paper, which was constantly abusing the Presi 
dent and his policy. Even now, one-half the 
post-ottice employees and letter-carriers are Re- 
publicans, as are also the postal clerks in this 
vicinity. 

The suggestion that any Democrat, however 
worthy and useful, will be allowed to retain his 
position after about next April, is received in 
this part of the country with derision, They 
say, ‘* Harrison is not that kind of a man.” 

Yours truly, B. W. OW. 


BURLINGTON, Lowa, November 13, 18838. 


HEREDITARY FEAR OF ENGLAND. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Will you not say something with regard 
to heredity in politics?) Observation here leads 
me to believe there exists among a certain class 
of native Americans an unreasoning fear of 
England, similar to that a quiet horse shows 
when he smells the odor of the wild beasts ina 
menagerie, though they are invisible to him. 
Ihave been taught that a horse inherits the 
fear from his wild ancestors, and I am disposed 
to think that a New Englander’s comes down to 
him from the early days of the Republic. 

One of my neighbors lays it down as ‘a lor,” 
that ‘‘ whatever England wants is bad fer the 
United States”; and, although he is a graduate 
of the Harvard Scientific School, one might 
judge from his ordinary political 
that he, in his heart, believes Queen Victoria 


outgivings 
never goes out for a drive without a bandanna 
in her reticule, and that the whole of England 
is to-day excited over the possible changes in 
our tariff. Very truly yours, Pils 


CUMBERLAND, Mb., November 12, 1888, 


THAT DENVER CITY CONTRACT 

To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: A few days 
from a Western 
the fact that an 


into competition with a large number of 


rior to election you quoted 


I 
paper an article referring to 
English concern had entered 
American foundries for 5,000 tons of castings 
for a cable railroad in’ Denver, Col., and 
that this English concern had underbid its 
American rivals and had received the contract. 
You finally dismissed it with the remark that 


you belie ed the story was a campaign false- 
hood. [admit I was of that opinion myself, but 
the Jron Aye (November 1) gives a full state- 
ment of this affair, and I think it is probably 
correct in its statement; at least, asthe Jron Age 
puts it, the story seems to bear the evidence of 
truth. While its version differs considerably 
from that given by the Western paper, the sub 
stance of both is that an English foundry has 
underbid the lowest American bidder for this 
work, and is to ship to this country 5,000 tons 
of castings (on which there is a duty of 45 per 
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cent. ad valorem) and deliver them in Denver 
for less money than our Chicago foundries were 
able (or willing) to do. 

I must admit that this is a remarkable in- 
stance of what our high-tariff friends call fer- 
eign competition. 

1 wish you would tell your readers, of whom 
I am one, how this competition is possible, 
with our 45 per cent. tariff, and what we might 
expect under a lower tariff. The Mills bill 
makes 5 percent. reduction on this class of 
goods. Yours respectfully, 

JOHN H. PIPER. 

NOVEMBER 12, 

[It is not the Mills bill, but the Senate sub- 
stitute, that makes a reduction of the duty on 
iron castings, and herein we think that the 
Senate bill is preferable to the Mills bill. 

We said that if the Chicago foundrymen 
could not compete at Denver with Eng- 
lish foundrymen, who are handicapped with 
a duty of 45 per cent. ad valorem, or of $28 
per ton, as the case may be, they were great- 
er slovens than we had taken them for. The 
basis of the cost of castings is the cost 
of pig-iron, which the /ren Age puts at $16 
per ton in Chicago, The cost in Glasgow, 
Scotland, is 41s. 6d. per ton, equal to $10. 
Therefore, the disadvantage of the Chicago 
foundryman at the outset is $6 per ton, 
against Which he has the advantage of §28 
per ton duty, a net protection of $22. per 
ton. Now where does all this bonus go to ? 
Not to labor. We have not the figures of 
comparative wages in English and American 
foundry work before us, but we have 
those of blast-furnace work, in are 
cent consular report (No. 49, Department of 
State), from which it appears that the labor 
cost of pig-iron in Middlesbrough, England, 
is 79 cents per ton, and in eastern Pennsylva- 
nia $1.25 per ton; difference, 48 cents per 
ton. The difference between the two coun- 
tries in the labor cost of castings cannot be 
very much greater, but we will suppose that 
itis Sl per ton, Then we have $6 difference 

= 


in pig-iron and $1 difference in labor, total 


py 


agalnst a duty of S28. What becomes 
of the other $21 of net protection’ The 
lron Age says that the English foundry- 
men got a freight rate of $7 a ton from 
Liverpool to Denver via Galveston, while 
the railroad charge from Chicago to Denver 
was $9 per ton. That is a question which 
evidently has no relation to the tariff, but if 
we count it in, it subtracts $2 more from the 
net protection, leaving $19 per ton bonus, or 
considerably more than the total cost of the 
raw material, pig iron. 

There is some mystery about this affair 
which we do not attempt to penetrate, and 
the mystery deepens when we read in the 
trade journals almost every day that Ameri- 
can firms have been awarded contracts for 
iron bridges and for Jocomotives in Austra- 
lia, Chili, and other foreign countries where 
they are obliged to compete with English 
contractors on equal terms. We should say 
that if our foundrymen could not compete 
with English firms in the interior of 
the United States under the present 
duty, in the second century of the republic, 


it was the best possible evidence that pro- 
tection was a failure as to that particular 
branch of industry, and that it was high time 
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are pl ty tong] In f Caiculus uv 

ton and the stu i tn i hit 
right stony 

And this brings me to one f the objecti 
made by the unmathematical mind to the we! 
known prope 1, that planetary in 
formed by two forces, and by tuese alon th 
force of inertia driving alot t raight line 
with the acquired velocity and the incessant 
or accelerative foree of attraction \ highly 
educated man, who! i itter {Ca 
culus, asked me tl n ! 
or nearly circulai here thre 
force Isalwa it, or nearly at pea t 
the inertia not the dia 1 for il tl 
paralelogram of forces always greater than t! 
one side of the parailelogram due to the inertia 
alone? Why, then, do not the vel "ty of the 
planet increase all thet 

Who can auswer this without mivxi in h 
explanation intinitely small quantities of tl 
second order? I await a reply, L. N. D. 

LOUISVILLE, KY., October 21, 1888, 


Ginn & Co., Boston, have in press a * Voeabu 
lary tothe First Six Books of Homer's Hiad? 
by Prof. Thomas D. Seymour of Yale. It ha 
been made at first hand. The antiquities will 
be illustrated by woodcuts, 

White & Allen announce an edition of An 


ster’s translation of * Faust’ (the first in Bag 
lish verse), with colored illustrations afte: 


aquarelles by Frank M. Gregory, along with 
many black-and-white designs: also, ‘ M. Bar 
num’s Circus, Museum, and Menace , com 
piled by Mr. Barnum himself and Sarah J 
Burke, with colored prints 


‘The Waiks Abroad of Two You N 


1 
ISts 


, from the French of Charles Beaugrat 
with numerous plates and vignette Will be 
published directly by T. Y. Crowell & € 
Thomas Whittaker | 
Leaves of Literature,’ by Frederick Saunders 


of the Astor Library 


and Other Poe by Tracy Robinson 


Robert Clarke & ( s list of new books in 





of Pioneer Children: or, Life in the Wilde 


ness, by E. Fenwick Colcri 1 * Manual { 
Building and Loan Associations,’ by Henry S 
Rosenthal; and ‘* Historie Famil eae 
tucky,’ First Series, by Thomas Mar 


Green 


‘A Christmas Ro a | .in S 
Petals, by Robert Edwa } i 
* Colonel Quaritch, V.C . by Rider Ha 

‘New Amsterdam New Oranee New Ye 
Is the leofat } } the | { 
the 7 iter. and nDi | ( ( ’ \ 
Darling, corr yond \ ) 
His Cal ( \ it | 1, N \ Bi 
rial l b gather f us it 
unpublished folio ma t volumes of pub 
| records 


V i 

Die Gred, a new hs i 1 yt 
Ebers, of w Nur ! 

The Routle e ed \ a ) 
re ved fi beniar t by 1 j N 
tion of ‘* Tl Man \\ ’ Lauchs,’ in two 
volumes, We ean adil ( iy to wha 
have said of t! ther works in this hands 


ly printed serics, except that the illustrations 


ihe 


deserve more praise than those in the ‘ Wa 


ing dew.’ ‘Their defects are such as they 


Nation. 


n- 





share With the monstrous creation whose scene 


is in England, but whose characters and inci- 


dents form anything but an ‘ historical novel.” 
Doré would have been a proper designer in this 


instance; and one artist of genius would have 


been worth the two who have actually divided 
completed volume of the Maga- 
cine of Arf comes to us bound from Cassell & 
Co. Its contents bave the usual variety: 

pes from nature in New Zealand, Exmoor, 


Fontainebleau, specimens of local art galleries 


and current exhibitions; modern artists and 


their works; costumes, beautifully illustrated; 
jrish types and traits; art on the stage, witha 
tincly portrait of Miss Anderson as Herintione, 
efe.,ete. There is a not remarkable series of 
Napoleon portraits; another, somewhat more 
recl } of Dickens portraits. Best of ail 
the pictorial examples is the engraving after 
Paul Dubots’s masterly bust of Pasteur; Au- 

te Rodin is also forcibly represented. A 
halk drawing by Watts of his ‘* Love and 
Death,” and a woodeut after his ** Orpheus 
and EBurydice.” further lend distinction to this 
volume, which has its mouthly photogravure 

Phe Bovkiworm (London: Elliott Stock; New 


York: A.C, Armstrong & Son) makes so pretty 
a bound voluine that it is a pity not to be able 
to speak very highly of the contents of this 
magazine. Wehave found it in this, its first 
and inorganic, with only by acci- 
dent a special article possessing some degree of 


interest Phis would be more apparent in a 


of contents, Which is lacking, 


Our monthly notice of the Century for the 
past six months precludes the necessity of any 
extended remarks on the fourteenth volume 
way Oct ry Which lies before us. One ob 
servation, however, will be pertinent: the 
need a cvetter key than 
he table supplied at the beginning. Take Mr. 


KNenuan’s six related articles on Siberia and its 


eo si: not more than three are grouped to- 
rother, The papers on the civil war are like- 
mingled ucdiscriminately With other 

l he alph bet lottery. We could 

further wish to see an index to the more im- 


portant engravings, and think the portraits, as 
iclass, worth a complete list to them-elve 


Iwo \v Imes, or parts, contain the twelve 


mort! SSTSS) of St. Nicholas, in whose fa- 
| iomy, if there is anything new 
» be ted, it may be the number of process 

‘ avings from living models—an endless re- 
ce for a mazazine of this character. We 
fuifila prom se in calling the editor's attention 
to the per tisiy small type in which the letters 
xf correspondents are printed. There is no- 
tive in supposing them to be 

often real by youug incautious eyes in the 
fading twi t,or by dim or glaring lamplight 
Mr. Hen Il. Coates’s * Fireside Enevelopa 
Poetry” (Philadelphia : Porter & Coates 

nes to usin its twenty-seventh edition. It 


has been very extensively overhauled and con- 
ad. Hardly any of the authors 





and pieces omitted to gain room would be 
missed, even if it cannot be said that they are 
Iways replaced by their betters, Bernard 
Ba n, William Beattie, William Congreve, 
Erasmus Darwin, Austin Dobson, Ebenezer 


Mliott, and Andrew Lang are some of the Bri 
tisnh new-comers ; Alice Cary, C. P. Cranch, 
Ju r, Elward Everett, J. T. Fields, Paul 
H. tlayne, J. G. Holland, R. T. S. Lowell, J. J. 


} 


thy 


| Levi’s ‘ History of British Commerce.’ There 


der and Sidney Lanier, to mention no others 
The collection remains about what it was be 


fore, albeit somewhat fresher—uot among the 





best in a critical sense, but from its compre 
hensiveness a useful sappiement to similar col 
lections, The index has been rather neglected 
**Gilfillin,’ ** Cenneck,” and “Wm. Joseph 
Irons” stand for Gilfillan, Cenaick, and Josiah 
The year of M ry Howitt’s death might have 
been inserted. The steel engravings of tbe first 
edition have given way, to advantage, to exc 
lent portraits of the poets on wood, with ta 
similes of their manuscripts. 

It can only be necessary to mention the ap 
pearance of the third volume of Poor's annual 
* Directory of Railway Officials,’ a supplement 
to the Mannal. The thoroughness and autho 
ity of this list of the personnel of our railway 
service are indisputable. 

* Notable Workers in Humble Life’ (1. Nelson 
& Sons), by the Rev. FE. N. Hoare, consists of 
sketches of eight in many respects very remarka 
blemen. The stories of four, at least, are fanii 
liar to most, viz., tho-e of the weaver, John Dun 
can, Who became a weil-known botanist ; of the 
baker of Thurso, Robert Dick, whose know 
ledge of gevlogy astonished Sir Roderick Mur 
chison ; of Thomas Edward, the shoemaker 
naturalist ; and of the Portsmouth cobble: 
John Pounds, whose work in teaching poor 
children led te the formation of Ragged 
Schools. The lives of the itinerant lecturers 
and exhorters, John Ashworth, Thomas Coop 
er, author of the *‘ Purgatory of Suicides,’ anid 
Robert Flockhart, soldier and street-preacher 
in Edinburgh, will probably be new to the 
majority of readers. The closing chapter is 
devoted to an account of the self-sacrificing Ia 
Lors of George Smith of Coalville, in securing 
legislation for the protection of children em 
ployed in brick-yards and on canal-boats, as well 
as of his as yet ineffectual efforts to obtain simi 
lar protection for thirty thousand gipsy chil 
dren who roam through Great Britain. The 
author is in almost every case ab 
subjects of his sketches tell the principal parts 
of their story in their’ own language, which 
they orten do ina style remarkable for its sim- 
plicity as well as its power of expression. 

We can recommend to teachers of advanced 


d from the press « 





classes a Work recently 
Waterman & Amee, Cambridge, prepared by 
Dr. Benjamin Rand, of Harvard University 

It is entitled * Selections Tiustrating Economic 
History Since the seven Years’ War’; and is 
intended to furnish a course of reading upon 
the economic life of the principal industrial 
nations for the last century or more, Its first 
topic is ‘* Leading Sections from the English 
Navigation Acts”; the second, ‘* The Colonial 
Policy of Europe” (taken from the fourth book 
of Adam Smith’s * Weaith of Nations’) ; then 
follow the ** Great Inventions,” from Walpole’ 

‘History of England’ ; ** The Economie Causes 


of the French Revolution,” from Von Sybel’s 





‘French Revolution’: ‘* The ancipating 


E 
of Stein,’ 


*.of Stein,’ from Seeley’s * Life and Times 
‘ 


and ** The Orders in Council,” from 


are other extracts, designed to give an idea 
English finance from 1705 to ISL, of the En 
lish Corn Laws, of the new gold supply after 
IS4S, of the German Zollverein, of the French 
economic affairs under the Second Empire: of 


the French indemnity paid to Germany after 
the Franco-Prussian War, and the application 
of it by Germany; of industria] progress in 
Italy, of European public debts, and of our own 
industrial growth. All the extracts are from 
the most approved authorities, suchas Cairnes, 


Levasseur, Neymarek, Kelb, and the Tenth 





Piatt, Henry Timrod, and William Winter some 
P the American One misses here R. W. Gil- 


{ 
Census of the United States. Dr. Rand's 
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1869 a year’s entries require a full page; by 
ISSI, two pages: by 1586, three pages. The 
first native patentee whose address is recorded 
is Agdalena S, Goodman, Duval Co., Fla., for 
‘improvement in) broom-brushes,” 1849, and 
he was the only Southerner save one up to the 
outbreak of the civil war. During the same 
period, New York had furnished 14, Massachu- 
setts 4, Ohio 2, and Maine, Connecticut, New 


Jersey, and Indiana 1 eae 





h. Some one possess 
ing more patience and leisure than ourselves 
may perhaps satisfy curiosity by summing up 
for each State to the present date, as well as by 
classifying the subjects of the patents. These 
are by no means confined to the domestic arts 
and conveniences, or to the hygiene or adorn- 
ment of the female sex. In 1864 Mary Jane 
Montgomery of this city brought forward her 
“improved war-vessel,” side by side with the 
‘improved lantern dinner-pail” of a Michigan 
sister; and the same Miss Montgomery in the 
same year devised an “improvement in loco- 
motive-wheels,” having, by the way, many 
associates in railroad invention, even to ‘an 
apparatus for destroying vegetation on rail- 
roads.” One lady in lowa, with a male part- 


‘ 


ner, makes an ‘‘improvement in = cigars” 
another, of Philadelphia, offers a considerate 
‘moustache-:poon”; a third, of Boston, con 
tributes a ‘‘ pantaloon-tree.” A gentle compe 


tition is observable in ‘‘ improvements in 


corpse-coolers ” 


I 
paratus for killing mosquitoes.” 


but we notice only one ‘ap 
Some of the 
more bizarre ‘‘ devices” are “for inducing 
sleep '’—a companion to the foregoing; ‘ for re- 
storing facial symmetry and * for exposing 
hair to the action of heated vapors.” Perhaps 


in all the 2,500 we may look in vain for a new 


It is a long time since we have seen so 
attractive an edition of a Greek classic as 
‘The Timewus of Plato,’ edited by R. D. Archer 
Hind, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam 
bridge (Macmillan It is a large oetavo of 
S60 pages, and the publisbers have dressed it in 


a garb which makes it a delight to the reader 


and an ornament to the library. Of all the 
works of Plato the *Timeus’ is, in) modern 
times, probably the least read. It is Plato's 
cosmogony, the work in which he gives us bis 
theory of the ultimate constitntion of matter, 
and what he conceives the history of the uni 
verse to have been from its origin down to and 
including the creation of man. The old scho 
liasts, with more than their usual accuracy, 


rave it the sub-title, ‘‘Concerning Nature; 


Physical.” 


But everything in connection with 
physical science has undergene such a complete 
transformation in modern times that, to the 
natural philosopher of the present day, the 
speculations of Plato seem mere poetical fan 
cles Che work is never read in our colleges, 
and by few out of « liege, except those who 


make a special study of the Platonic philoso- 


phy. Hence, separate editions of the dialogue 
we rare, The present is the first English 


lition, but we most unhesitatingly pronounce 
it the most learned and the most useful of all 
that have appeared in any country. A com- 
plete English translation, facing the Greek 
text, offers an assistance which, considering 
the difficultv ana frequent obscurity of the 
original, will not be disdained by the mast ac 


lar. Itis written in ex 


complished Greek sche 


cellent English, clear and flowing, and though 
with a freedom often bordering on paraphrase, 
vet, in all cases where we have carefully com 
pared it with the Greek, it appears to us a cor 


t and faithful exposition of Plato’s mean 


Mar. Ane Hinds elaborate introduc 


tion isa work of far higher importance than 





r | Zi - bd 
Phe Nation. 

the great majority of such preliminary dis- 
sertations, It is not merely an introduction to 
the ‘ Timeus,’ but to the whole Platonic phi 
losophy ; even more than this, it gives a 
broad and comprehensive view of Greek specu 
lative philosophy from its origin to Plato's 
time. The commentary is very full and almost 
invariably upon passages Whose explanation is 
desired by the reader; it has few of the char 
acteristics of the notes usually appended to 
text-books prepared for those learning Greek 
Such knowledge as can be readily obtained 
from the grammar and dictionary is assumed. 
Mr. Archer-Hind writes for men, not boys. 
Especially worthy of notice are the comments 
on the mathematical passages in the ‘ Timaus.’ 
The numerous diagrams, with the explanations 
yiven, set the meaning of these passages in so 
clear a light that one who has puzzled over them 
before often wonders why he was perplexed 
It is not probable that we shall have another 
tl 


edition of Timieus’ for some time to come 


and therefore it is agreeable to think that the 
want of anothee will not for a lone time be 
felt. Two indexes, one Greek, the other Eug 
lish, are welcome additions to the many excel 
' ’ 


lences of this handsome and scholarly work. 


Those of our readers who are interested in 
the earlier growth of the French monarchy 
will finda thorough and exact discussion of the 
eontribution of Philip Augustus to this deve! 


opment in a doctor’s dissertation by Mr. Willis 





ton Walker, who has just been 
Chair of History at Bryn Mawr. Under the 
title, ‘On the Increase of Royal Power in 
France under Philip Augustus.” Mr. Walker 
examines, “(1) the theory of the royal power 
and position of the royal family: (2) the cen 
tral administration; (5) the local administra 
tion and the relation of the King to the feudal 
and corporate elements of the kingdom.” One 
has but to compare the pages of this essay 


SUStUS Tn tive 


with the chapters on Philip Au 


larger histories of France, to see iimmediately 
that Mr. Walker has made a valuable addition 
toexisting accounts of that long and active 
reign Where the ordinary narratives are 
general, he is specific: and, with constant refe 
rence to the sources, he passes under review the 


whole system of the royal governm 








kOnig, in his sische Staatsveschichte 


cives many details about the subordinate parts 


he administration, but this particular 
question whick Mr. Walker discusses is not 
nearly so fully examined, nor are his chrono 
logical bounds so definitely fixed. | Besid 

much progress has been made in_ historical 
criticism since Warnkoénig wrote. Philip re 
eeived his second name, not, as Michelet states, 
because he was born in Aucust, but from the 
contemporary historian Rigord, who says he 
bestowed it upon him because writers usually 
give that title to rulers who increase (quaeo 
their realms. If Rigord had been famuliar 
with the 





governmental methods of the first Au- 


gustus, he would no doubt have seen additional 
Philip that title, for Philip 


built up his own power on similar lines. The 


propriety in giving 
important feudal office of seneschal and chan- 
cellor, previousiy held by leading nobles, and 


frequently the strongholds of dangerous oppo 


t 
sition to the King’s power, he practically sup- 
pressed. The seneschalship was diseontinued, 


and the duties of the chancellor he intrusted 
to various members of bis council. This policy 
immeasurably strengthened the monarchy by 
placing under the immediate control of the 
King the power which had been exercised by 
the creat officers ina 
Lr ve 


conservative; yet the tendency was the sam¢ 


ini-independent fa 


yard to the other high officers he was mot 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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The butlership declined in importance, the 
chamberlainship became largely honorary, the 
constableship was not changed much, but the 
active duties were passed into the hands of 
officers of lower rank. In this policy Philip 
was not an innovator, but rather the successful 
executor of the designs of his father and grand- 


father. 


—-In discussing the origin of the peers, Mr. 


Walker examines the first recorded instance of 


their participation in the judicial proceedings 
of the court, the trial of King John. Follow 
ing Béemont (Rerie Historique, September and 
November, 1886), Mr. Walker is inclined to 
discard the view held by the majority of 
writers (e. g., Stubbs and Pearson) that John 


was twice tried, and condemned by default in 
1202 on complaint of his vassals in Poiteu, and 
vain in 1203 for the murder of Arthur. It is 


attirmed that none of the contemporary his 








1 


torians of France record the second condemna 
tion, while for the tirst there is considerable 
evidence. It hardly seems to us that the case 
is made ont. Other features of Mr. Walker's 


re, but will refer 





essay We cannot take up hi 
those interested to the work itself, which will 
amply repay reading. We are informed in the 


biographical note that Mr. Walker was gradu- 


ated from Amherst in I8=3, from the Hartford 
Theological Seminary in 1Ss6, and that he took 


his doctor’s degree at Leipzig this last summer, 


THE QUARREL OF THE DOCTORS. 
The Fatal Ulaess of Frederick the Nobl By 


Sir Morell Mackenzie. London: Sampson 


Low & C New York: Brentanc, 18s 
Trt sad story of the fatal illness of the late 
Emperor of Germany, with its doubtful diag 
nosis and its alternations of hope and fear, and 
of the patient, heroic struggle of the nob 

nst the Inroads of inalignant dis 


fresh in the memory of every one 





details of a disreputable controversy between 


the physicians in ch 





spread before the p 
Early 


published their official report, in which they 


last summer the German physicians 





angrily denounced Dr. Mackenzie as a bun; 


manipulator, and threw upon him the wh 





blame for the failure to operate at a time when 
an operation might have cured the disease. 
With regard 

said that, in chargi 


to these’ accusations it may be 
Mackenzie wi 


skill, the Germans were prot 


black of 





ng we 
vided | 
their feelings rather than by their judgment; 


ably gi NV 
for, Whatever faults Mackenzie may have, his 
bitterest professional enemies (and they are 
numerous enough in England) have always ad- 
mitted his wonderful manual dexterity. More- 
over, the German accounts of Mackenzie's 
operations are given in such an evidently hostile 
spirit, and contain such obvious inaccuracies 
that no great confidence can be felt in the abili- 
ty of the writers to make and report their ob- 
servations honestly. 

As for the responsibility for the failure to 
operate in the early stages of the disease, it 
seems to be perfectly well established that the 
German physicians were, on May 18, 1SS7, 
unanimously of the opinion that their patient 
was suffering from laryngeal cancer. It was 
further decided that on May 21 the larynx 
should be opened from the front and the mor- 
bid growth removed. On the evening of the 
20th, Mackenzie first appeared upon the scene, 


listened to the reports of his German col 


! , : 
vrounds for their diagnosis, examined the pa 
tient, declared himself by no means convinced 
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der the conduct of their great leader, Runieet 
Singh, the Sikhs established their power al ng 
the whole Afghan frontier, which extends along 
the banks of the Indus for eight hundred miles 
from Hazara to Moultan. When the British 
took possession of the Punjab, the question was 
discussed by the Government of India whether 
or not this strip of territory should be restored 
to Afybanistan. In an evil hour for the Bri 
tish Em,sire, it was decided in the nezative. In 
the strip of open country which divides the In 
dus from the mountains of Afghanistan, the 
British bad little difficulty in establishing a 
' 


reign of law, but their authority ceases where 


the plains come to an end The bleak and dif 


ficult hills which surround the cantonment of 


Hazara, which encirele the 


‘eshawur Valley 
on the north, and which, under the name of 
the Suleiman Mountains, stre'cb southward in 
the direetion of Moultan, are known collective 
ly as Yashistan. The word Yaghee signifies a 
man who can in no way be brought into an or 
der'y condition, a thoroughly worthless, tur 
bulent fellow; and such preéminently is the 
condition of Yaghistan, It acknowledges alle 
riance neither to the Ameer nor to the Vice 
roy. When the tribes are not engaged in 


+ 
fi tit 


iy with each other, they vary the mo 
y upon the Af 


chans—British subjects—who dwell in the 






notony of existence by raidi 


plain country. Since the annexation of the 
Punjab, the Indian Government has sent about 
twenty-six military expeditions into the hills 
to infliet retribution for unprovoked raids upon 
its subjects. The mountainecrs, however, re 
main incorrigible, and only a few weeks ago 
an army of ten thousand men had to be set in 
motion from Hazara to punish the tribesmen 
of the Black Mountain for the murder of two 
British officers, 

Now, among the objects to which Professor 
Darmesteter devoted Limself while on the north 
west froutier, was the study of Pushtoo, the 
language of the Afghans. This naturally led 
him to take a lively interest in these people, 
abd more especially in their sonzs and ballads; 
for, wild and rude as the Afghan is, there isa 
real vein of poetry running through the harsh 
er elements of his character, Just as the his 
tory of the Arabs prior to the advent of Mo- 
hammed has been reconstructed from. their 
poetry, somight a competent scholar do with 
the Afghans. Professor Darmesteter has made 
admirable use of these abundant materials, It 
is his frequent quotations from this ballad 
poetry which gives to bis portraiture of the 


\ } 


Afghans so much of freshness and reality, 
eombined, as it is, with a keen eye for the dis 
tinctive characteristics of men. With a like 
happy and successful touch he has delineated 
} 


the feartul monotony ef Anglo-Indian life in a 


t 
crtit 


military cantonment, the qualities of the fig 
ing races—Sikh, Ghoorkha, and Patban—whieh 
constitute the effective portion of the native 
army; and while he sees clearly the limitations 


ind defects of the British character as affected 


by its Eastern surroundings, he renders ample 
t he courage and nesty of purpose 
pur} 
Vl W und ke this } n 


History of Teniiessee: The Making of a State 
By James Phelan, {M.C.}). Boston: Hloughton, 


Mifflin & C ISSS Pp. 476, 12:mo 


Pils isa somewhat pretentious book, taking up 


the lines of Grecn, Freeman, and Froude. The 
author is fond of the continuity of English 
life, beginning at the mouths of the Elbe and 
Weser, stopping for a while in Britain, and 
crossing the Atlantic to An ‘a. The theories 


about the continuity of Anglo-Saxon laws and 











The Natron. 


habits of thought are obtruded again and 


ain, almost ad nauseam, 





The merit of the book lies in the interesting 
facts which it tells, thouzh these are often ob 
secured by their arrangement. When Mr. Phe 
lan comes across a new actor on the political 
stage, he does not merely go back to his birth 
or first public appearance, which cannot well 
he avoided, but he also tells us all of his later 
doings and adventures, breaking the thread of 
the story so that it is eften hard to make out 
whom he is writing about. The narrative be- 
gins with the year 1769. The discoveries of De 
Soto, the travels of La Salle and Marquette, 
the temporary French outposts on the Chicka 
saw Blutfs, left no mark on the features of the 
State. In 1769 a few sett’ers from Virginia 
met at Bean’s cabin in the Watauga valley, 
near the State line; they formed the first germ 
of the body politic, the Watauga Association. 
The history starts here, and ends virtually with 
the outbreak of the civil war in 1861. What 
little is said of later events is mainly in justifi 
cation of the repudiation (the writer calls it 
the ‘‘compromise”’) of the State debt in TSS2, 

The first settlers in East Tennessee came from 
Virginia, and took up their lands in supposed 
obedience to its laws. When they found tem 
selves upon the territory of North Carolina, 
they asked its Legislature to extend the laws 
and protection of that State over them, which 
was done in 1776, but in name only; they 
were left to fight their own battles with the 
Cherokees. In 1754 the Western country was 
offered, rather than cede], to the United States; 
its neglect became absolute. Then the revolu- 
tionary State of ‘‘ Franklin” was formed, 
which, after atwo years’ flickering existence, 
collapsed, the settlers returning to their alle- 
giance to the Old North State. In 1790 the 
territorial government of the Territory south 
of the Ohio River was set up with a Governor 
and Council; in 1704 a Legislative Assembly 
was vouchsafed to the settlers; in 1795 the 
State of Tennessee was admitted to the Union. 
Thus, in the course of twenty-seven years, the 
country saw six different Governments; but 
amidst all of them the constant petty wars 
with the Indians went on, with all their hor- 
rors and brutalities, The best fighters became 


the natural leaders of the people. 

Tn these early days, little more than the ex- 
treme east of Tennessee was trodden by the 
f ot of the white man. Knoxville became the 
capital in 1791, instead of still more eastern 
locations; Nashville (the successor of Nashbo- 


ro though founded about 1779, grew into 
importance at a later day, Memphis and West 
Tennessee much later. But the best part of 
the book is given to the few years in which the 
few pioneers among the rugged hills and dales 
round the upper Tennessee and the Holston 
rivers underwent their trials and hardships. 
The author believes in the maxim, ‘‘ Happy is 
the people that has no history,” and thinks that 
the best material for the historian 1s gone when 
the State is admitted into the Union, no longer 
qnarrelling with the mother State or with Con 
gress, Well protected against Indian inroads, 


and steadily progressing towards wealth and 





the power of numbers, 

The great figures in the history of Tennessee 
are Join Sevier, Andrew Jackson, and Andrew 
Johnson. Comparatively little is said about 
the two latter, who are supposed to be known 
from their career upon the broader national 
stage. John Sevier belongs to Tennessee alone, 
With pardonable State pride, our author calls 
the battle of King’s Mountain, in which Sevier, 
with two hundred sturdy pioneers from the 
Holston valley took a conspicuous part, the 


turuing-point of the Revolutionary war, and 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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thus derives America’s free existence from the 
brave deeds of those who built the State of 
Tennessee As a soldier against ‘* Britishers’ 
and Tories, as Indian fighter, as leader and 
Governor of the rebel State of Franklin, and 
lastly as the acknowledged chief of the full- 
crown State of Tennessee, Jobn Sevier is as 
striking a figurein the Southwest of his time 
as Samuel Houston, fifty years after him, 
starting from Tennessee, became in a new 
Southwest. The marriage of Houston, his 
election as Governor of Tennessee, his sud- 
den resignation and departure because of his 
wife’s departed love. are well }hut briefly told. 
David Crockett, the most picturesque figure of 
the Western backwoods, comes in only for 
mere mention: has not everybody read Crock- 
ett’s life and sayings? Hugh Lawson White, 
about whota Jackson’s enemies in the South 
rallied as a Presidential candidate in 1856, is 
highiy praised for his purity and virtue, but 
we do not learn what, if anything, be really 
did. John Bell is, to our bistorian, the ablest 
politician of the State, and is set far above the 
more brilliant Francis Grundy, 

But Mr. Phelan’s warmest praise is reserved 
for a wholly non-political character, Samuel 
Tate, whose well-directed energy raised the 
money for completing the Charleston and Mem- 
phis Railroad. *‘* He promised at the time (Au- 
gust, 1854) to have the road compieted by the 
Ist of April, 1857. It is worthy of remark 
that the last spike was driven on the 27th of 
March, 1857.” To this railroad Memphis, the 
commercial capital of the State, owes much of 
ite wealth and preéminence, ana a great part 
of western and soutbern Tennessee an outlet 
for its products and access to the luxuries and 
amenities of the country at large. The ad- 
vance made by the advent of the steamboat, as 
compared with the former days of canoe and 
pirogue, keelboat and * broadhorn,” was much 
more marked; but steamboats were built by 
‘*‘capital” for profit, while the motive power 
of the early railroad was, in the words of our 
author, a compound of agriculture and senti 
ment. 

The change from the habits of the frontiers- 
man to those of civilized life is well put: 

“When first we meet with him he wears 
moccasins, leggings, hunting-shirt, and coon- 
skin cap. His rifle rests in the hollow of his 
arm, Around his waist is a leathern belt, 
while shot, powder, and powder horn are 
strung over opposite shoulders, A dog is apt 
to be at his heels. As the settlenient advances, 
however. his character is molified ina great 
degree with bis appearance, The cap goes first, 
then the moccasins and leggings, and finally 
the hunting-shirt. He hunts less and works 
more, Perhaps he now has a negro slave or 
two, acouple of horses, and a few ‘herd of 
stock.’ His family increases, also his slaves 
and his cattle. He loses some of bis prejudice 
against the refinements of life. He even brooks 
a ruftled shirt, His wealth continues to 
increase. He builds a frame house in which 
there are various rooms. . . . His son is 
with Doak in the East. or at Davidson College: 
his daughters are possibly in South Carvlina, 
ete.” (pp. 184, 185.) 

Slaves, by the way, are mentioned very 
sparingly in the early days which precede the 
formation of the State. The ‘institution ” 
was guaranteed in the acts of cession and ac- 
ceptance, but it found little foothold till peace 
against the Indian enemy was secured Uy come 
pact numbers, and till those well-to-do citizens 
of the Eastern States who owned human mer- 
chandise were no longer repelled by the fear 
of intolerable hardsbips from crossing the Ap- 
palachian Mountains. 

The book contains a chapter on ‘* Ten 


essee 
Institutes,” and one on ‘* Local Self-Govern- 
ment,’ tracing from England through North 
Carolina the leading features of civil political 
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‘essor proposed a new edition of the first 
wo volumes and thecompletion of the work in 
v third. Tothis the author assented, but found 
t necessary to rewrite entirely what bad al- 

\s the preface is dated May, 


S87, we infer that this enormous task was per 


ady appeared 





med ty Duntzer vVho is now seventy-five 
ars old. in about a uch a feat means 
course it more tt t vetorat 
K-mmakKer, Whi has writte Pair-s { ora 
ipon t ts ¢ iil ect i \ 1 t if { d iVS 


s, “nd nade another oo 
The work of Diintzer, his merits and his li- 
ations, are so well known that extended 


ticism of the volume before us Is unnecessa- 
e it to say that this is a work like his 
ks: it exhibits the same evidence of 
digious industry in reading and excerpting, 
same pathetic fidelity in chronicling small 
ind the same lack of critical capacity, of 
terary skill, and of the other higher qualities 
stvle that go to make biography delightful. 
e lives of Goethe and Karl August are de 


ribed cireumstantialiy from the beginning 


their connection to the death of the Guana 
ike in 1828. The tireless chronicler foll 
i from month tomonth, and en fromday 
day, telling us where tl nt hom the. 
i \“ il I weathet i th hom tl 
ned, and how thev felt. The bo vill un 
loubtedly tind readers an the growing ! 
ion of th who read about Coethe for the 
rpose of writing about Goethe ; but it l 


ardly make numerous friends among those 


vho d not belong to t! class, especialls 
un those with h ‘ the short 
ess of feisa real p ent vt ns su 
it ac } nit try ‘ i ( 
any (; any f t of h teres 
t ) 
i N Z j 
R \ yrit \ t (ro 
thea t t Weima na i t t g 
the archives are known t ontail ta litt 
of unpublished « espondence between Goethe 


ind Karl August, as well as other documen 
ikely to throw light upon the relations of the 
air toeach other. This is doubtless an inci 
lent of Diintzer’s quarrel with what he calls the 
Berlin-Weimar ring”; at least, we infer as 
much from a sentence of his preface, in whic! 


eaking of the documents just referred to, he 


bserves that he has ‘' spared himself the hope- 
sattempt to obtain access to ther In view 


fact that comprehensive biographies of 


and Karl August are among the plans 





the Grand-Duchess Sophie and her advisers, 
would seem to require some assurance to en- 


r the field just now with a publication of 








tt ature without tl help f the Wei 
llections. But of assurance Duntzer has 
i is is sufficiently shown, for instance 
\ i ] Cel f I 4 ‘ ( the et 
ers to Frau fter Will Fielit 
is to the won in tw 
y las they a hand 

ted. Fielit 1, however, re} 

s orthog? V, and this is 
who has always bad a tan 

\ t « ind normalizing G tt 
xt Fielitz had assigned I 
ectul to a number of dateless letters 
und printed then the body of the volumes in 
hronok ‘a ler Diintzer thought they 
should ba been either omitted entirely or 


printed by themselves 





an appendix. So he 


rent to work and put out an edition of his 


wn, which h is the Goethe-Jahrbuch very 
ustly remark t! hiest independent 
* rI¢ 
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The 


Henry the Second. By Mrs. J 


Nation. 


{Twelve English Statesmen, Macmillan & 
Co. 1888, 12mo, pp. 224 


» greater service can be rendered to the stu- 
dent of constitutional history than to lav be 
fore him, in concrete form, a truthful picture 


of the practical working of institutions at som 


critical epoch, The most accurate analysis of 
the forms and forces of government is but thi 
exhibition fa plece of dead machinery. which 
needs to be seem in peration in order to be 
really u t 1 und, what is still more 
Importance, such an anaiysis can take 0 ac- 


count of the human passions and interests 


which enter into all systems of government as 
a disturbing element. We may speak of the 
machinery of government, but it is machinery 
which never works mechanically or with per- 


noothness, There is no more fertile 


fect 
source of misunderstanding In historical study 
than the assumption that statutes and organic 
forms actually govern the life of the commu 


nity: if this is net true at the present day, 





much less can it be true in ruder and less or 
lerly times Vi oo formal and systematic 
notions derived from the study of the ma 
chinery of government are best corrected by 
such a ete presentation as that suggested 


Many historians have unde taken, with more 





or | success, to provid such a Sketch of 
overnment 1 If actual wW rkings, ithe. 

an independ writing or as a part of large! 
vorks; but we are not acquainted with any at- 
tempt so successful as that of Mrs. Green, in 


her account of Henry If. The importance ot 








this epoch cannot, of course, be overestimated 
nor, forthe matter of that. its obscurity and 
difficult f this prince is sometimes repre- 
f udalism and some 
‘ t t i { } \ i 
ts. J \ yeen Norinan 

‘ ! lest i i? 
Mi t s i ] ist! l 1 4 ] { ‘ 
L., with w the | sh Constitution t ts 

il shay tnd vas the peeuliar shape 
whi } ist the institutions i rited fron 
Anglo-Saxon times and from the Norman con 
querors Which made possible the great con 
tutional development of the thirteenth century, 

rhe principal value of the work is as an intel 
ligible description of the condition of society 
uy overnment at this turning-point in Eu 
glish history, and of the reforms effected by 
Henry Il. ‘Take. as a specimen of the work, 
this passage, relating to the administration of 
justice (p y 

it is scarcely possible to estimate the difti- 
culties in the way justice When Henry came 
to the throne fhe wretched freeholders, sum- 


moned to the Shire Court from farm and 

‘attie, from mill or anvil or carpenter’s bench, 

knew Ww of the journey through 
t, the dangers of flood 

f outlawed thief 

| 


sand hardships of the 
i t 


marsh 





? 
sO 


muraerey 








al ies Which occ he 
s is for nor ittendance sl W imix 
eraat Th Ereonk Wile kunt 
g t troublesome and thar : 
ness of tl cou Whe he rea 1 ti 
} ice i ! { ii i v Ol inll ss 
iwaited t i i ns of ¢ bai JULisd 
of il t re, of J ] veoand 
N meal l i s i Sax jibert Vit 
procedure sometimes of the one people, some 
times of the othe The days dragged paint 
ly on as, without anv help from train i 
vers, the ‘suitors’ sought to settle perplexed 
questions between opposing claims of netiona 
provincial, ecclesiastical, and civic laws, o 
made arduous journevs to visit the ne of 





some murder or outrage, or sought for evidence 
on some difficult problem of fact... . The 
procedure of the courts was antiquated, and no 
longer guided by consistent principles. Their 


\f 


des of trial were so cumbrous, formal, and 
flexible that it was scarcely possible to avoid 
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R. Green, | some minute technical mistake which might 


validate the tinal decision. The business of the 
larger courts, too, was for the most part car 

ried on in French, under sheriff, or bailitf, or 
lord of the manor. ; When each side in 
a trial claimed its own customary law, and nei- 
ther side understood the speech of the other, 
the president of the court had every tempta 

tion to be despotic and corrupt, and the inte 

preter between him and his suitors became at 

important person, who had much influence it 
deciding what mode of procedure was to b 

followed. . The men of that day looked 
too often with utter hopelessness to the adm 
nistration of justice; there was no peril s 

great in all the dangers that surrounded their 
lives as the peril of the law; there was no 0} 

pression so cruel as the oppression wrought by 
the harsh and rigid forms of the courts. Fron 
such calamities the miserable and despairing 
victims could look for no help, save from th 

miraculous aid of the saints.” 





The Constitution and its reforms are, if the 
most important, yet only one of the large sub- 
jects discussed in the book. The personality of 
Henry and his court and reaim, the collision 
of the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, the 
conquest of Ireland, the civil wars, are all 
treated with equal lucidity and graphic inte- 
rest. And if we have dwelt especially upon 
the graphic character of the work, it must not 
be understood to be lacking in the substantial 
qualities of scholarship, Its chief value is t 


, rey 
f iaracter, lke 


su} plement works of an analytic 





that of Bishep Stubbs; yet it need not be used 


solely to suy 





In the middle of page 10 Lorraine should, of 
‘ourse, be Vouraine. In the middle of page 47 


it seems that we should read canon law ins 





ivatian’s Decretu 


was canon law. We ought to add that tl 





Vork not m Vy presents a hera K¢ . OU 
s full of incident, sometiz ry entertain 
, het / +e 3B } \ a | 
Ingram Famous W Series 
4 Boston vol bros SS 
Ir seems strange that eighteen other wome 
many of them of far less distinction, shou 


have preceded Mrs. Browning in this serie 


» ] * 
the lea 


but the fact 1s explained by there being the leas 
possible materiai in ber case for an interestin 

biography, During the twenty-seven years 
since her death, her friends have carefully 1 

frained from giving to the public any records 
of her life, save when Mr. Horne printed her 
letters tohim. This wise forbearance can per 
haps not be prolonged by those who are called 
upon to make familiar to another generation 
an illustrious name, but it renders their task a 
difficult one. Its difficulties have been in no 
degree overcome by Mr. Ingram. His pages 
are as dull, as clumsy, as inadequately thought 
out, and as imperfectly phrased, as possible. H 

has contented bimself with accomplishing th 

work merely of a compiler, bringing together 
the trivial information to be gathered fron 
Miss Mitford, Mr. Storv. and the Horne letters 


tconnecting st passages with criticisms 
Poe and riol ‘ a. 4 ving ino i 
Bl wd . 
nally a} ‘ ! himself of I 
( Mrs. }3r } y WIS euch remarks is 
. poet evel yt ? ia l poet I 
or that Y poet inspiration was of tl 
I I 
cee } le” 
vhes t} 1 1 iy vabl I 
comments on ‘the magnificent aspirations, th 


ehts, the brilliant se 


glowing thou 
genius, the innumerabk m-like passages 
pathos, the passionate rushes of language, and 
the daring assaults upon time-honored customs 
with which this crowning work of woman’'- 


genius is replete”; alternating with quotations 


about © a horror sublime in its simplicity— 
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tures, to force a scene from life with its irregu 
lar grouping into arbitrary lines ; he exhibitsa 
decided preference for the triangle in composi- 
tion, and uses it whenever possible. Note the 
perspective lines of the top of the wall at the 
left in the picture of the Crucifixion, and those 
of the tops of the three crosses on the right con- 
verging tothe centre of the picture, in proof of 
this. The same thing is found in the ‘* Blowing 
from Guns in British India,” No. 92, in which 
the long row of soldiers and the victims at the 
mouth of each gun, the line of soldiers in the dis- 
tance, and the line of the hills beyond, all con- 
verge to a point at the extreme left. The effect 
is forced and artificial. It is seen again in 

The Kreml,” No, 90, and in each of the pic- 
tures catalogued under the title ‘* Solomon’s 
Wall,” No. 15. As to general truthfulness of 
etfect, in the rendering of values in sunlight 
and in shadow, for instance, there are varying 
degrees of merit in M. Verestchagin’s work. In 
some of the pictures he exhibits marked skill 
in representing difficult effects on a large scale. 
In ‘“*The Window of Selim - Shisti’s Monu- 
ment,” No, 51, a picture in which a number of 
Mohammedans in white clothing are shown 
grouped about a white marble veranda, in full 
sunlight, he is notably successful. The general 
effect impresses one as being true to nature, 
and the picture, moreover, isexcellently painted 
in detail, ‘‘ The Private Mosque of the Great 
Moguls in the Palace of Delhi,’ No, 61 
other example of successful treatment of large 


, 1s an- 
masses of white. The white marble walls and 
floors of the court and portico are in diffused 
light, with strong reflections, and the painter 
has made good use of the opportunity to 
produce a striking effect with simple means. 
rhe broad expauses of white marble are paint- 
ed with just sufficient detail, and the differing 
values are rendered with much exactness of 
observation. Color notes of green and yellow, 
found in the costumes of the people praying in 
the portico, are introduced in the prevailing 
scheme of white with excellent results, An- 
other picture, which shows M. Verestchagin’s 
appreciation of subtle values, is a smal! 
eanvas, a study from nature apparently, 
‘*The Earth Huts at Shipka,”’ No. Tt—a 
eamp of soldiers, with the ground covered 
with a deep snow. But itis in the smaller of 
the two pictures called ‘* Solomon’s Wall,” No. 
13, that M. Verestchagin is seen at his best. 
It is quite the best picture in the collection, to 


our mind, and if there were more like it the | 


purely art interest of the exhibition would not 
be so overshadowed by the sensational interest 
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stirring incident and thrilling adventure. No one buta 
“A muild have written it, and only those who have 
Witnessed such scenes can appree e the marvellous 
fidelity of the descriptions. The wi warring elements 
have for him aspectal fascination, which he pictures 
for landsmen with singular vividness.’’— Boston Tran 
script, ‘The Isle of alms’ is even more to a boy's 
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of in Wonderland, 
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to which so much prominence is given. This 
picture, which must not be confounded with 
the larger one with the same title and the 
same catalogue number—an inferior perform- 
ance—possesses fine qualities of color, and is ex- 
cellent in ensemble. 

Of the numerous pictures of military sub- 
jects, of the pictures which we have been told 
present the horrors of war as they have never 
before been presented on canvas, there is little 
good to be said. ‘ The Conquered,” No. 88, a 
field covered with dead bodies, with a priest 
and a soldier in the foreground, is tame and 
uninteresting. ‘* The Spy,” No. 84, and ‘* The 
Road of the War Prisoners,” No, 86, are equally 
commonplace, though the story of the latter 
as related in detail in the catalogue is horrible 
enough. ‘* After the Battle,” No. 81, showing the 
tents of the hospital surgeons and a large num 
ber of wounded men after the battle of Plevna, 
tells its story better, but is of indifferent 
merit artistically, while ‘* Before the Attack,” 
No, 7, is cheap and tawdry in the extreme. 
M. de Neuville, whom M. Verestchagin atTects 
to despise, hus painted this sort of subjects infi 
nitely better, and so bave other military paint 
ers of the modern French school. 

Scattered through the galleries are numerous 
small studies of heads in oil, ‘* Russian Types,” 
“Bhutanese of Sikkhim in the Himalayas,” 
‘*Hindu Workman,” ‘‘ Portrait of a Jewish 
Rabbi,” ete., in which we might have expect- 
ed to tind some evidence of technical ability. 
Though usually pretty fairly drawn, they 
are, without exception, very weakly paint- 
ed, and in no case do we find the slightest 
charm of color, ‘* The Portrait of a Jewish 
Rabbi,” No, 38, for example, is hot and ** foxy’ 
in color, and exceedingly hard and dry in fac- 
ture. The wrinkles in the forehead are natively 
indicated by crooked lines of  biackish 
paint. Where the artist has been unembar- 
rassed by the difficulties inherent in the mere 
technical handling of color, his attempts at 
character study are more successful. His 
pencil drawings and drawings in oil wash on 
canvas, a number of which are hung in a gal- 
lery apart, and catalogued under the heading 
of Sketches, are many of them excellent, and 
some of them even admirable. They are 
among the most interesting things in the exhi- 
bition. 

In the pictures illustrating the life of Christ, 
there is not so much ground for impugning the 
artist’s motives as the sensational incident 
which occurred when they were exhibited in 


Vienna might have led us to expect. Realistical 
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Lyman Abbott, D.D., Edward Everett Hale, D.D., James 
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even though itcame (oO me a quarter of a century late,’ 

Maine, 
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ly treated, and with as much of the couleur 


locale as it is possible to put into the com- 
position at this late day, no doubt the picture 
of **The Holy Family,” No. 45, possesses ele- 
ments of truthand probability. Itis likely that 
Verestchagin’s picture comes nearer to being a 
representation of facts than do those of the 
same subject by Raphael and other masters 
of the Renaissance, who merely painted comely 
Italian women in conventional robes of blue or 
red, and beautiful children; or than those by 
Rembrandt do, who painted the common people 
of his native town in their every-day costume, 
as the companions of Christ. Nevertheless, 
his ‘* Holy Family” is merely a picture of an 
Oriental family ina shady courtyard, where the 
father and an apprentice, one of his sons pos- 
sibly, are at work at a carpenter's bench, and 
the mother is seen seated on the ground nursing 
an infant, and some other children are playing 
near by; while the son who was to become the 
Great Teacher sits apart at the bottom of a 
flight of stone steps, reading from = a seroll 
which he holds in his hands. It is a fair- 
ly’ well-painted picture, and there is a good 
feeling of atmosphere in it, but it is not other- 
wise remarkable. No one, in looking at it, cer- 
tainly, would think it was meant for a picture 
of the Holy Family, were it not that M. Ve- 
restchagin, in spite of his loudly heralded real- 
ism, has adopted the conventional type of head 
for his figure of Christ. Herein he renounces 
his realistic principles, and may be justly 
charged with sensationalism. Of the other pic 
tures in this series tiere Is little to be said, ex 
cept that *‘The Prophecy,” No. 49, and ‘‘ Jesus 
in the Desert,” No, 47, are strikingly suggestive 
of Claude Monet in the treatment of the land- 
scape, 

The largest picture in the exhibition isa huge 
canvas representing a procession through a 
street in Jeypore, with the Prince of Wales 
and his staff riding in company with the Ma- 
harajah and other native chiefs on the backs 
of elephants. It is called ** The Future Empe- 
ror of India,” and is much better done than 


| show pictures of this sort are wont tobe. There 


is decided ability of a certain order shown in 
the management of this panoramic canvas, and 
some very good painting in parts. It is need- 
less to say it is theatrical; from the nature of 
the subject it could scarcely help being so, It 
will no doubt prove to be one of the most at- 
tractive features of this latest of picture shows, 
where the bass-drum accompaniment, though 
somewhat mutiled, is vet loud enough to be of- 
fensive to delicate ears. 
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